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SHOP TALK FROM THE EDITOR 


—™ 

SEE that little sketch below—the old house? ‘That’s one of the old 
residences in downtown Washington, and it’s now our office. ‘The hous« 
is 125 years old. ‘The ceilings are 12 feet high. The rooms are big 
square boxes, with sliding windows that leak cold air. Every room has a 
fireplace and a mantel, and leftover old-style gas jets. Denson’s desk is in 
the bathroom, but the fixtures have been torn out. ‘The real bathtub is 
back along the hall and down the steps. It was there one day when 
every other ofhce was full that we took a distinguished caller for a private 
talk. He sat on the guest seat and the editor sat on the edge of the tub. 

The library is in the cellar, near the furnace which Brooks, the janitor, 
stokes with coal. Some of the star writers are in the old cellar pantry, 
which is immense. Some are in the old high-ceiling dining room. Others 
are in the second floor guest room, where a cabinet member is supposed 
to have slept in the Jackson Administration. Austin is in the master bed 
room, second floor front, with a piled-up desk and plenty of room fot 
the staff to meet and wrangle. 

Out back is the studio, two stories high, like the biggest barn you eve 
saw. For many years it was widely known as the studio of Bush-Brown, 
the sculptor, and within it he chipped his monumental figures. Now— 
a pity—it is the circulation department, full of files and ofhce machines 
Up the open-string steps from the main studio is another studio, with ski 
lights aslant in the roof. ‘That’s the top editor’s office. It has a desk, 
an old Underwood, and couch with new hard leather that smells. 

Down the street half a block is the State Department. ‘I'wo blocks 
is the White House. ‘Three blocks is the Treasury. Close by is. thi 
Brookings Institution that does research, and Paul Pearlman who sells 
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N OTES of the Times 


BREAD, as you probably know, is a very 
good food and is eaten from day to day by 
a great many people. But bread alone is 
sometimes considered a little dull. 

To remedy this reputation the genius of 
American business is now applying itself. 
The advertising people are turning their at- 
tention to bread the dull. Bread shall be 
no longer dull. 

Are you too fat? ‘The answer is that mil- 
lions are. ‘The fat people are unquestion- 
ably a large part of our population. ‘They 
deserve special consideration. So advertis- 
ing takes up the cause. 

Businessmen may be fat, but the adver- 
tising experts figure that the best approach 
to the subject of fatness is through women. 
For women seem to feel their fatness more 
than men, particularly more than business- 
men feel it. 

So now comes a great campaign. Eat 
bread according to a Plan and the Plan 
will make the fat thin. First buy the 
bread, 11¢. Second, read the Plan, printed 
on the waxed wrapper. Next step is to con- 
sult a doctor. Then determine by a scien- 
tific chart on the wrapper what you ought 
to weigh. 

Now you are ready for another step, 
which consists of eating the nght things, 
including some fruit and meat, plus plenty 
of bread, this particular advertised bread. 

The bread itself is not a reducing bread. 
The advertising violates no laws. But the 
Plan, if followed, will make the fat slim, as 
shown in the advertisement. Bread will do 


for you what cigarets are supposed to have 
done for you in the past. 

This accomplishment is truly great, and 
credit is due the genius of advertising, 
whose leaders are able to persuade the lead- 
ers of the great baking industry to devote 
their talents and money to improve the lot 
of the fat. 


NICE SMELLS make things more at- 
tractive and great businesses are built on 
this simple fact. 

Manufacturers of a substitute soap for 
kitchen use are putting scent in the stuff, 
which makes the washing of dirty dishes 
more attractive. And the business of mak- 
ing perfumed products for men is now 
growing rapidly. 

Give this perfume industry a few more 
years and an adequate promotion budget, 
and there’s no doubt that American men 
will become more attractive, which is what 
men have been waiting for. 


A MOLDER we met while going 
through a bronze factory a few weeks ago 
impressed us as such a competent workman 
that we asked him how long he had been a 
molder. He said two years. We asked 
what before then. He said English teacher 
in high school. We asked why a molder 
now. He said more money molding, had 
to have the money, what with three kids 
to raise, etc. 

We started to say something bright 
about abandoning the privilege of molding 











youth for molding 
=: bronze, then thought 
better of it and got 
the hell out of there, fast. 


WOMEN SPEND almost three-fourths 
of the family income. This must be highly 
significant, although we're not sure just 
where the significance lies. Maybe it 
means that women ought to be schooled in 
accounting, laws of supply and demand, 
and other fancy economic stuff. Maybe 
women should take over wage bargaining 
since they spend most of the wages. 

On the other hand, bargaining by women 
would foul up all the normal procedures. 
Women wouldn’t condone strikes nor 
would they picket. Such practices are too in- 
direct, too time-consuming. Women would 
just go to the boss direct, tell him in non- 
stop soprano what things cost in the stores. 

If direct needling by women ever gets 
started and takes the place of needling 
through the men of the family, the boss is 
sunk. He can deal with his men, maybe, 
but not with his men’s women. 


LABOR RELATIONS ideas that are 
both new and good aren’t very common, 
but the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has come up with a fine suggestion in 
its report on collective bargaining. 

The CED proposes legislation providing 
that when management and labor can’t 
agree on terms of a new contract there be 
compulsory mediation for ten days. If 
there’s still no agreement, then have a 
strike vote. At this time the vote would 
be on the issue of the strike, not just a 
vote of confidence in the union leaders. 

You get some idea how this might work 
if you remember that when steel negotia- 
tions finally broke down last spring the is- 
sue was over four cents. But Murray had 
the strike vote in his pocket. The vote had 
been taken when nobody knew what the 
issue was, except that it was for more 
wages. 

Would the workers have voted to go on 
strike over four cents an hour? Some union 
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people suspect that the workers wouldn’t 
think four cents was worth a strike. 

Don’t expect Congress to do anything 
about this idea. It’s too new, and Congress 
doesn’t adjust to new ideas very fast. 


NEW MARKETS are always turning up 
somewhere. ‘Take the rubber jar ring busi- 
ness, for example. 

U.S. Rubber Co. turns out lots of these 
useful rings for home canners. Most peo- 
ple would probably think that’s the end of 
it. In theory you can’t do much else with 
a rubber jar ring except use it for a rubber 
jar ring. 

But the company poked around into new 
helds, found a new market, and now enjoys 
an export boom. 

Natives of South Africa, deprived of 
brass rings by scarcities, have bought more 
than 500,000 rubber jar rings from U. S. 
Rubber to wear on arms and ankles. 


THE RUGGED wooden coat hanger is 
still a scarce item. A friend tried to find 
one the other day to replace the thin oval 
wire which sort of holds up his topcoat in 
the closet. No luck. 

He was annoyed for a while, then all of 
a sudden felt that things were absolutely 
right as they now are. 

In the first place, he says, high prices 
and a whole flock of other post-war disap- 
pointments have kept his shoulders well 
slumped. His coat, which is old and sag- 
ging, fits both him and the bent wire 
hanger perfectly. 

And if he did find a wooden hanger he’d 
feel required to buy a new unslumped coat 
to hang on it. Such a coat would cost too 
much, and would give him a split per- 
sonality, too. 


INCENTIVES were lacking to British 
coal miners. ‘They could work overtime 
and make extra pay, but they couldn’t 
spend the extra pay for anything, partly 
because high taxes took almost all the extra 
pay, and partly because there was a scarcity 
of things worth buying with the extra pay 
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that remained after taxes had been taken. 

American businessmen are not so smart 
as British miners. American businessmen 
work overtime anyway, and make extra 
money, and then pay extra taxes, and trust 
that next year there will not be such a 
scarcity of motorboats, which they have no 
intention of buying, but which they like 
to read the ads for. 


DAVID LILIENTHAL was always an 
aggressive young man but nobody ever 
knew that he associated with Communists. 
Not even he himself knew until a Senator 
named McKellar, from ‘Tennessee, men- 
tioned it in Senate hearings. 

McKellar did a fine job of 
creating suspicion. ‘Then other 
Senators, respectable Senators, 
such as ‘Taft of Ohio, took up 
the suspicion and took thew 
position on it. 

This represents a ie: ait 
vance in the art of politics. 
If hereafter you don’t like 
somebody who is headed to- 
ward public office, you can 
feel free to call witnesses who 
will testify as to whether or 
not the nominee beats his wife in secret. 

You can depend upon it that the suspi- 
cion will stick, and that respectable persons 
who never liked the nominee anyhow will 
agree to the propriety of rejecting him on 
account of the suspicion. 

This process will make it easy to dis- 
pense with able men in public service, and 
to get the benefit of second raters too 
mediocre to be even faintly suspected of 
anything. 


REAL ESTATE men are useful men. 
They help people get together. Some peo- 
ple want to sell a piece of land, maybe with 
a building on it. Other people want to 
buy just that sort of thing. Real estate 
men are the go-betweens. 

When real estate men get ethics, they 
are called realtors. They are considerably 
above the common herd. They have taken 
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pledges to do what the _, 4 
ethics say they ought F NOTES 3 
to do. They have a . 
crest, and a lapel button. 

The only trouble with the ethics is that 
many people who buy and sell real estate 
do not understand them. Indeed, letters 
have come into this magazine office from 
businessmen saying bad things about real 
estate men. This misunderstanding pre- 
sents a big problem for realtors. 

A constructive suggestion is that realtors 


print their ethics in bigger, bolder type. 


HOW MUCH should a businessman 
tell his wife about his business? 

There are two opposite 
schools of thought. One 
school argues that the busi- 
nessman should tell his wife 
nothing about the business. 
Let her run the house. Let 
him run the business. Less 
confusion this way. Also, the 
stern economic point of view 
needed in business is bad for 
the soft warm feminine quality 
needed for rearing kids and 
soothing the furrowed brow. 

The other school says the businessman 
should take his wife into his confidence. 
He should consider her a real helpmate. 

The don’t-tell-your-wife people seem to 
us to be on sounder ground. But the rea- 
sons they give are wrong. ‘The real reason 
for not telling your wife about your busi- 
ness is that she will then tell you how she 
runs the house. 

Running a house is much more interest- 
ing to most businessmen than running a 
business. ‘The businessman soon gets in- 
trigued with shifts in the price of asparagus 
and in smart ways to pick out the best pork 
chops. This knowledge goes to the busi- 
nessman’s head. He shows it off to his 
associates at the office. He interrupts 
meetings. He slows down the business. 

If enough businessmen find out about 
running a house, American business may 
stop getting run. 











Work, Worry, and an 
YOUR HEART a 








ORE and more 
Americans, caught in | 
the rush of running a bus- th 
iness or holding a job, are 
asking themselves: What is all this doing 
to my heart? Do I worry too much? Do 
I do too much? What can I do about my 
heart? 

There are no pat answers to these ques- 
tions. But some of the nation’s top heart 
specialists are agreed on a major point. It 
doesn’t follow at all that you will have 
heart trouble simply because you're in busi- 
ness or because you have a tough job. 

Doctors doubt that overwork is a com- 
mon cause of heart disease, though it is 
recognized as an aggravation when a heart 
condition exists. Worry and excitement, 
however, are different. Dr. Ancel Keys, 
director of the Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene at Minnesota University, says: 

“It is generally believed that worry, fear, 
excitement and anger produce changes in 
the blood pressure and circulation similar 
to the effects of adrenaline (a heart stimu- 
lant) or perhaps to overactivity of the au- 
tonomic nervous centers in the mid-brain. 
Such effects tend to cause a change in 
blood pressure or change in the heart rate 
which can cause the rupture or local block- 
age of small blood vessels which are al- 
ready diseased. It is possible, though cer- 
tainly not proved, that the same causes 
might gradually produce abnormalities or 
disease in the blood vessels.” 

This applies to everyone. There are no 
adequate statistics to show whether heart 
ailments are actually related to jobs. 

Do I worry too much? Dr. Keys has 
this to say: “If it is true that overwork 
or worry cause or favor heart disease, then 
obviously overwork and worry should be 
reduced. Exercise of a mild kind is useful 
to relax nervous tension. Efforts to avoid 
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undue excitement depend on individual 
cases; if the symbol New Deal causes over- 
excitement, don’t discuss the New Deal. 

“Probably the greatest source of trouble 
is taking oneself too seriously; this seems 
to be a common failing of businessmen and 
even labor leaders.” 

And of the physical appetites and the 
heart, Dr. Keys concludes: “Arguments 
pro and con about liquor, tobacco and 
coffee go on indefinitely without any defi- 
nite conclusion; present thinking is that 
excessive anything is bad and that cer- 
tainly tobacco is not beneficial but an oc- 
casional drink may be.” 

There is no reason for businessmen to 
single themselves out as special targets for 
heart ailment. The disease is found with 
practically the same frequency in all walks 
of life. 

What can you do about your heart? 
Watch it. The heart is always a potential 
killer. In 1945 it destroyed eight times 
more people than did tuberculosis, more 
than twice as many as cancer, and more 
than six times as many as pneumonia. The 
aging of the population accounts for much 
of the malady’s growth. Its effects are 
visible: about 100 million work days are 
lost every year in the United States because 
of heart ailments. 

Authorities are giving constant study to 
the factor of worry in heart disease. Many 
conclude that physical and mental health 
are inseparable; one has asserted that rec- 
ords of the two can’t be kept in separate 
filing cabinets. 


HE deadly heart may be generalized 

about to this extent: everyone should 
have a physical examination every year. ‘The 
physician can almost always detect impair- 
ments to the heart and can determine ap- 
proximately to what extent the patient’s 
work, and perhaps the accompanying wor- 
ries, bears on his condition. 

There is wide agreement on this: there 
is a great need for a serener attitude about 
work. And nobody is hopeful that this is 
coming about overnight. 
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A Coming Problem 


TOO MUCH FOOD 








NCE again American agriculture is 
() pouring out an abundance that can 
curse or bless. And the flow cannot be 
turned off. At a time of heavy demand and 
high prices for food, this appears to con- 
stitute no problem at all. A great part of 
the hungry world would consider such pro- 
duction a blessing—and a chance to live. 
But agricultural economists, looking be- 
vond 1948, see real surplus trouble ahead 
if consumption is not somehow balanced 
with our output of food. 

The big—and ominous—fact is that post- 
war agriculture production is on a much 
higher plateau than ever before. ‘That, 
and one other fact, must be kept firmly in 
mind for any economic crystal-gazing into 
the years ahead. 

The other basic fact is that the coming 
food “surplus” actually means a deficit— 
a deficit of eaters through a deficit of buy- 
ing power that will surely come with any 
decline in the high production level of 
U. S. industry and business. 

The enormous difference between post- 
war and pre-war U.S. agriculture is summed 
up in a single figure: farmers now produce 
enough to feed about 50 million more per- 
sons every year than they could feed dur- 
Ing 1935-39. | 

This upward surge was due to many 
interwoven factors. More than a decade of 


swift progress in soil conservation paid off 
heavily during the war, and will continue 
to do so. Along with this gain has pro- 
ceeded the march of mechanization. 

In 1930 there were goo,ooo tractors on 
U.S. farms; by 1946 there were more than 
214 million. In 1950 it is wholly possible 
there will be 3 million. Flame cultivators 
and other machines will make striking 
changes in production and labor use. But 
tractors are the key. 

Increased production and use of lime and 
commercial fertilizer is playing its part, as 
is the ever-spreading use of improved seeds 
and breeds, of which hybrid corn is the 
most spectacular example. 

All of this is included in farm tech- 
nology. But technological advance is only 
part of the story. During the war farm- 
ers were severely handicapped by shortages 
—of labor, of machines, of parts. In the 
years ahead, these handicaps will not exist. 

More than that, as machine use spreads, 
fewer workers will be needed, and fewer 
acres used to feed work animals. In little 
more than a quarter-century, 55 million 
acres have been released from pasturage and 
feed crops, and other acres are on the way. 
These acres will further enhance the enor- 
mous potency of the agricultural plant. 

All of the numerous farm-economy de- 
vices of government—benefit payments, 
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acreage and marketing quotas, and all the 
rest—can only minimize the impact of 
“overproduction.” Even if it were desir- 
able for the nation, agriculture no longer 
can cut production enough to maintain 
a price level when buying power declines. 

Which brings us smack up against the 
second of the two solid facts with which 
we started: lack of eaters. We probably 
have a “surplus” problem already, in one 
sense. Right now, even with the greatest 
national income in history, the American 
people may not have enough income to 
absorb the total U.S. farm production. 

Price increases have in effect sharply 
reduced buying power. Much of that re- 
duction will hit retail sales of agricultural 
commodities which make up the biggest 
single item in the average family’s budget. 

Throughout the war, purchases of the 
Army and Navy and aid to other nations 
gave farmers a government-guaranteed mar- 
ket of billions upon billions of dollars. ‘This 
guaranteed market is tapering off, and infla- 
tion has begun to diminish both foreign 
and domestic markets. 

The degree of the next “farm crisis’’ is 
indicated by the fact that the government 
is spending 80 million dollars to support 
potato prices alone; with hungry peoples 
abroad clamoring for food, the old devices 
of destroying potatoes and attempting to 
cut acreage are being used. 

Similar prospects of overproduction in 
poultry and eggs have actually caused some 
sections of that industry to ask the gov- 
ernment to help reduce prices of its prod- 
ucts now in order to increase sales and pre- 
vent a price dive. Wheat prices would be 
in just as serious danger of a quick slide if 
it were not clear that buying by govern- 
ments here and abroad is going to be heavy 
for the next year or so. 

So when will the country hear the tradi- 
tional outcry for “farm relief’? Accuracy in 
economic forecasting is impossible, but it 
can be said pretty surely that the next 
President will have the problem of farm 
“surpluses” in his lap, possibly early in his 
administration. 
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The basic questions now are the ques- 
tions being asked in all segments of the 
American economy, and indeed of the 
world’s: How long will U.S. industry and 
business operate at a high level? How long 
will profits and payrolls continue good? 
How long will people with incomes of 
$2500 and below—basic food market of 
U.S. farmers—be able to buy steadily? 

No real surplus trouble is to be expected 
this year or next, except in a few individual 
commodities. But at some point soon after 
that period the trouble will be all too real. 

The next depression can start in agri- 
culture. Many people believe the seeds of 
1929's Black Thursday were sowed in the 
terrible farm deflation of 1920-21. 

Agriculture is highly vulnerable to chang- 
ing currents. Present farm mortgage debt, 
in contrast to post-World War I condi- 
tions, is very low. But land values and 
operating costs in relation to dollar yield 
are very high, and mortgage debt could rise 
rapidly if farmers were forced to borrow 
operating funds. 


HIS might mean a new load of dispos- 

sessed farmers to be added to unem- 
ployment rolls. It surely would mean a re- 
duction in farm buying power that would 
hit makers and distributors of machinery, 
overalls, fertilizer and the innumerable 
consumer goods farmers now demand. 

Thus, a really serious reduction in farm 
buying power would be reflected in lower 
activity in many business lines, a weakening 
that could begin the downward spiral of 
closing factories, drying up of risk capital, 
unemployment and deflation. 

Washington is acutely aware of all this. 
Much as Republican leaders would like to 
avoid it, they are fully prepared to enact 
general farm legislation in 1948. Demo- 
crats feel the same way because party lines 
are dim in agricultural law-making. 

Right now there is clamor and confu- 
sion but a lot of it is superficial. It seems 
certain, for example, that government sup- 
port of agricultural prices will be continued, 
in some form or other. Of all means of 
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government aid, price support through 
loans and purchases offers least irritation to 
farmers. It is almost certain, too, that a 
world food program of some kind will be 
approved by Congress. 

The real question at home and abroad 
is whether some way can be found of in- 
suring a continuously expanding economy. 
Will it be necessary, for expediency’s sake, 
to return to killing young pigs and cutting 
acreage at home, and to cartel 
devices in world trade? If so, 
we will have taken the way 
that leads to economic sickness 
and perhaps to prostration. 

The critical questions will 
come when the effort is made 
to apply economic theory to 
concrete farm problems. If the price 
support program is to be continued, at 
what level will it be carried out? Is there an 
alternative to imposing production and 
marketing quotas? How can the money be 
found for any program? How will farm- 
ers be enabled to shift from overabundant 
crops to those more needed? 

None of these questions will be answered 
quickly by the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, the only major farm bill passed in 
the last session of Congress. That bill calls 
for a comprehensive exploration of new 
uses for farm products, of waste in the dis- 
tribution system, of the possibilities in 
processing and marketing techniques. 

Even some of its advocates know that 
the act has little relation to the practical 
difficulties that will confront agriculture in 
the next decade. Whatever benefits it con- 
fers will be long-time benefits. 

One of the solutions offered for coming 
farm troubles is the so-called Aiken “food 
allotment” bill. Complex in draftsman- 
ship and detail, it is very simple in base. 
Under the bill every family in the US'S. 
would be enabled to buy the minimum diet 
required fer health with 4o percent of its 
income, no matter what the amount. The 
40 percent figure was chosen because it 
approximates the average low—or medium 
—income expenditure for food. 
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The scheme would be operated through 
the use of food stamps. It would in prac- 
tice be confined to low-income groups, for 
there would be no advantage in buying 
the stamps if 40 percent of your income was 
enough to give your family the minimum 
diet anyway. 

This bill will not be made a law at this 
session of Congress, but it is gaining 
strength in surprising quarters. 

For one thing, the Aiken 
bill would prove a windfall for 
retail food distributors, as well 
as farmers, for it would give 
them a tremendous new vol- 
ume to handle. Farm organ- 
izations incline more and more 
to back the bill, for it puts 
the subsidy onus upon the consumer rather 
than the producer and because the alterna- 
tive might be a drastic decline in farm 
price levels. Scores of civic, health, med- 
ical and welfare agencies may be expected 
to give it greater and greater force. 

Businessmen, too, may as well recognize 
that farmers are exerting increasing pres- 
sure upon their organizations to fight for 
laws that would help give rural areas those 
services and facilities that really mean par- 
ity of living with city people. A wide range 
of bills providing government aid for 
schools, medical care, housing and libraries, 
and other bills affecting the farmer are 
bound to be issues in this Congress. 


UCH legislation could carry with it by- 
product boons to business, for the 
huge expansion of the service trades in re- 
cent years has done much to help us toward 
full employment. If these trades are to go 
on expanding, they must reach out into the 
rural neighborhoods. 

Businessmen should carefully study these 
programs —for support of prices, for 
strengthening the farmer-customer, for 
better-fed consumers, for better rural liv- 
ing. Each measure should be appraised as 
it comes along, on its own merits and in 
relation to the general economy. Farm 
surplus may mean general crisis later. 








SMART STUDEBAKER 











2 ter say in South Bend, Ind., that 
when Roy Cole, Studebaker engineer- 
ing chief, first examined the daring post- 
war body his designers had created, he 
exulted: “It’s perfect. Don’t change a 
thing!” 

The fact that the spectacular model later 
was unanimously approved by the com- 
pany’s top executives indicates the type of 
group boldness that has shaped Studebake: 
policy since the firm’s reorganization 12 
years ago. ‘This boldness is fast regaining 
Studebaker its pre-eminent position among 
independent car makers. 

Even before the war Studebaker had 
astonished U.S. business by bouncing back 
from receivership into an average 214-mil- 
lion-dollar net profit for 1939, ’40 and ’41. 
And last year, as evidence of its staying 
power, Studebaker came up with a really 
new body design—the first company to 
do it. 

Studebaker sank more than 20 million 
dollars in a retooling operation when the 
industry as a whole was cashing in on the 
fact that the public was so car-starved it 
would buy anything on wheels. ‘The com- 
pany gambled on long-term public accept- 
ance of a model which, at first, looked 
something like a mobile sunporch going 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

When Paul Hoffman and Harold Vance 
became president and board chairman of 
Studebaker in 1935 they were convinced 
that a progressive, hard-hitting small com- 
pany could make the big outfits fight for 
customers. ‘Today it appears that they have 
gone a long way toward proving their point. 

Studebaker last year had the best com- 
bined production record among the inde- 
pendent car and truck manufacturers. 
Despite a two-month shutdown for con- 
version, the company turned out 77,567 
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passenger cars (including 57,000 of the 
ew models) and 43,196 trucks for a total 
of 120,763 units. Nash produced 98,769 
cars and Hudson’s car-truck total for the 
veal was 94,312. 

Studebaker lost more than 8 million dol- 
lars on operations last year, but tax recov- 
eries converted the loss into a profit of 
about a million. 

The existence of a seller’s market has 
made it difficult for Studebaker executives 
to measure the true success of their new 
car. But they think the big-money gamble 
has won them: public goodwill, an inesti- 
mable amount of free advertising, and at 
least a two-year jump on other car makers 
(“no matter what they do now, we've taken 
off the edge’). 

Moreover, with keen hindsight, the 
Studebaker bosses point out that if they 
had postponed retooling until now it prob- 
ably would have cost them about 20 per- 
cent more. They figure they saved a few 
million by jumping the gun with a new 
car. That makes them feel pretty good. 

The major load in this vigorous manage- 
ment is carried by Hoffman and Vance. 
Glib, energetic Hoffman has put 36 of his 
56 years into the Studebaker Company. 
He began as a salesman in Los Angeles, 
became west coast branch manager in 1917, 
vice president in 1925 and president 10 
vears later. Hoffman helped form the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, has 
been its chairman of the board since it was 
formed in 1942. He is a recognized force 
in U.S. big business. 

Harold S. Vance is a tall, stooped man 
who began working in the Studebaker 
machine shops in 1910 when he was 20 
years old. Except for a year as production 
engineer at Bethlehem Steel he has been 
with Studebaker ever since. After the first 
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World War, Vance served briefly as 
assistant to the president, moved up 
successively to export manager, sales 
manager, and vice president in charge 
of production. He is the company’s \ 
production chief. 

It was Hoffman and Vance who 
convinced Wall Street that Studebaker was 
worth saving when the company went into 
receivership in 1933. ‘Their arguments per- 
suaded Lehman Brothers and Glore, Forgan 
and Co. to underwrite $6,800,000 worth of 
new securities for the reorganized concern. 


RK ACK in business, the two men decided 
i) that Studebaker’s best opportunity for 
growth lay in the low-price field. They 
committed 414 million dollars to a new 
model and in 1939 brought out the Cham- 
pion, a radical new popular-priced auto. 
Weighing 500 pounds less than any com- 
petitor and operating from 10 to 25 per- 
cent more economically on gas, the Cham- 
pion was an immediate sensation. From a 
volume of 52,605 units in 1938 Studebaker 
sales jumped to 114,196 in 1939 for a net 
profit of almost 3 million dollars. In 1941, 
the last peacetime production year, sales 
hit 133,855. 

During the war Studebaker produced 
lying Fortress engines, heavy-duty trucks 
and amphibious troop carriers. Studebaker 
214-ton trucks helped the Red Army main- 
tain its 30-mile-a-day pace on the Western 
Front in 1942. The company met every 
production schedule in full and on time. 

As early as the summer of 1943 Hoffman 
called in his chief assistants to talk post- 
war strategy. ‘They were four vice presi- 
dents whose combined experience at Stude- 
baker totaled up to 76 years: Kenneth 
Elliott for sales, Roy Cole for engineering, 
Ralph Vail, who came to the company 
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Bold management 
and design have 
brought a tottering 
© company back to a 






competitive place 

after service with 

. fa Dodge Brothers, for 
ee) manufacturing, and 
“q/ | Chester K. Whit- 


fA Vance taker, who also was 

president of the west 
coast subsidiary, the Studebaker Pacific 
Corp. These men decided to turn out a 
car with a really new body design. 

Taking advantage of the government's 
industry-wide authorization for a limited 
experimental program, Studebaker threw 
together a small staff of designers and put 
it to work. Meanwhile, Hoffman and Vance 
established a post-war committee within 
the company’s top management to make 
detailed plans for the manufacture of 
interim models and for plant expansion to 
meet great civilian demands. 

Contracts for new facilities and new 
machine tools were let even before V-E 
Day. When the government order per- 
mitting car makers to return to civilian 
production came through in May 1945, 
Studebaker was ready. Within 48 hours 
the retooling had begun. 

To Roy Cole had fallen the task of creat- 
ing the new car. A stubby, energetic man, 
Cole came to Studebaker in 1930 as chief 
engineer after 20 years in the business. He 
was named a vice president in 1936. 

Working under Cole was an executive 
committee of five engineers and research 
experts who had been with Studebaker for 
20 years. ‘The group was headed by director 
of research and development Stanwood 
Sparrow, onetime Bureau of Standards 
executive. 

Cole’s men made their new car lower and 
longer and featured increased visibility 
through larger glass areas. They incorpo- 
rated into the body all appendages, such as 
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door handles, bumpers, grilles, lights and 
fenders. For a time the engineers toyed 
with a rear-engine car, but abandoned the 
idea as impractical. Nevertheless, some ele- 
ments of this design were adopted. The 
passenger compartment, for instance, was 
moved forward to place passengers closer 
to the car’s center of gravity and give them 
an easier ride. 

Studebaker’s journey along the comeback 
road has been greatly speeded by the best 
labor relations in the industry. There has 
never been a strike at South Bend, princi- 
pally because Studebaker workers are the 
best paid in the business. Exclusive of 
bonus and premium payments they have 
been averaging $1.56 an hour for a 40-hour 
week, or a total weekly wage of $62.40. 
About one-third of the town’s 120,000 
people are directly dependent upon Stude- 
baker. There are 1000 father-son combina- 
tions among the employes and the average 
worker has been on the payroll 12 years. 

“Most other unions think 
the bosses are a bunch of 
heels,” says George Hupp, 
president of Studebaker’s CIO 
local, “and they enter into 
negotiations with a chip on 
their shoulders. But we don’t 
have to get nasty. We've al- 
ways had fair treatment.” 

In 1939 when the Cham- 
pion put the company back 
into capacity production after 
a long lean period, the union 
evidenced its interest by spon- 
soring a series of half-page ads in midwest 
newspapers urging people to buy Stude- 
bakers. More recently, in the face of an 
industry-wide move for portal-to-portal pay, 
the Studebaker union has refused to sue. 

Sales vice president Elliott believes 
Studebaker converts have been won in two 
large groups: (1) among farmers and 
laborers whose increased incomes have 
boosted them into the new car-buying class; 
(2) among traditionally higher-priced buy- 
ers who have been attracted by Stude- 
baker’s sleek modern designing. 
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Now a great deal of thought and energy 
is being devoted to the exploitation of the 
foreign market, where buyers’ car tastes 
have always tended toward the small, the 
economical and the daring. Even in pre-war 
days Studebaker did a big overseas business, 
selling 10.3 percent of its passenger cars 
abroad and 49.3 percent of its trucks, com- 
pared to an industry average of 6.9 and 
20.9 percent. 

Studebaker assembly plants are already 
functioning in Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, 
Brazil and India, and other plants are under 
construction in Canada, Argentina and 
South Africa. Eleven hundred foreign out- 
lets have been authorized. 

Current production is 2400 passenger cars 
and 1350 trucks a week. But to increase 
production and cushion the company 
against falling prices, Studebaker plans a 
substantial enlargement of facilities. ‘The 
company counts on a double labor shift and 
new construction to increase the number 
of employes from the 1941 
level of 8000 to about 14,000 
and raise annual production 
to 300,000 units, or about a 
car a minute. 

In 1946 Studebaker was the 
sixth biggest truck maker in 
the country. Now the com- 
pany plans to go ahead with 
large-scale truck production, 
concentrating on sales to small 
fleet operators such as manu- 
facturers and distributing agen- 
cies. Recently Studebaker 
added a four-door, higher-priced sedan 
called the Land Cruiser to its passenger 
line. Convertible and station-wagon mod- 
els are in the works for early addition to 
the Studebaker list of cars. 

Hoffman, Vance, Cole and company 
realize that the return of a buyer’s market 
will soon bring on the toughest competitive 
fight in the auto industry’s history. High- 
speed production and high-pressure promo- 
tion will be the main weapons. Stude- 
baker is counting on boldness and smart 
management to pull it through on top. 
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NEED A NEW SUIT? 


Men’s clothing shortage eases, but prices will stay up awhile 








CCORDING to those who claim to 

know, 1947's well-dressed man can’t 
possibly hold his head high without one 
or more of the following items in his 
wardrobe: a bow tie made of mink, leopard 
or ermine; an imported Irish linen yellow 
blazer with silver buttons; ankle-high golf 
shoes; a pork-pie hat banded with Ha- 
waiian pheasant feathers. 

And, as usual, the average American 
male’s response to this annual fashion dic- 
tum is a yawn, if not a shudder. This year, 
more than ever, fancy doo-dads couldn’t 
tempt him less. Far from aspiring to be 
well-dressed, he’s grateful to be dressed 
at all. 

All he asks is a suit—a plain, everyday, 
go-to-business suit. Still limp from last 
year’s bouts with empty store racks, he 
wants to know how hard he'll have to look 
for a suit, how good it will be when he 
finds it, and how expensive. 

The men’s clothing industry’s answers to 
these questions generally come under the 
heading of good news or, at least, better 
news for the customer. 

Bill Blank, the industry says, may not yet 
be able to buzz into one store and come out 
with the suit he wants, but he won’t have 
to repeat last year’s grisly experience of 
shopping a dozen places in vain. Two or 
three tries, and he should find what he’s 
after if his taste is not too radical. 

The suit may not yet measure up to pre- 
war quality, but it will fit, look, and be 
better than the wartime product. And 
two-pants suits as well as vests for double- 
breasted suits, both banned in wartime, 
are gradually becoming available again. 

But the price of Bill’s suit will be any- 
where from 25 to more than 60 percent 
higher than what he paid for the same 
quality in 1939. And prices will keep climb- 
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ing until the last half of 1947. 

Around that time, government and in- 
dustry sources agree, the supply of men’s 
suits will begin to meet the now unquench- 
able demand. At that happy juncture, Bill 
Blank will be able to thumb his nose at 
once-haughty retailers, throw off his ersatz 
wartime garb, and burn the barrel he was 
keeping as a last resort. 

Back in normal pre-war 1939, men’s 
clothing makers turned out 24,700,000 
suits. In 1943 that figure dropped to 
16,800,000. But it amply filled the need. 
Millions of potential customers had been 
plucked from private life and 60 percent of 
the industry was concentrating on making 
uniforms. As 1945 neared, manufacturers 
began to turn from thoughts of olive drab. 
But the Battle of the Bulge put the war’s 
end further away. A WPB order in Decem- 
ber 1944 forbade woolen mills to put any 
worsted yarn into work for civilian use. 
By the time the order was rescinded in 
August 1945, civilian suit manufacture had 
been shot. For the year, it reached a new 
low of 13 million suits. 

That was the industry’s punchy condi- 
tion with the arrival of 1946 and the up- 
surge of a terrific demand by both returned 
GI’s and others who wanted to replace 
wartime wardrobes. The 23 million suits 
turned out during the year went like a 
snowball in Cuba. Retail stores took to 
pleading with their customers by adver- 
tisement to stay away. 

Demand is now still so strong that the 
industry hopes to turn out 27 million suits 
this year. But it crosses its fingers when 
it says so, for three cogent reasons: (1) the 
shortage of worsteds; (2) the shortage of 
lining and trimming materials; and (3) the 
shortage of labor. 

Worsteds: Regular-weight suits are usu- 
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ally made either of loosely woven fabrics, 
like tweed and shetlands, or of worsted. 
Both are all wool. But worsted, a more 
tightly woven yarn, wears longer, holds its 
shape better, and is preferred by most men. 
It also is used for uniforms. The armed 
forces cornered the supply during the war. 

Linings: The shortage of rayon, used for 
body linings in suits, is still critical. Before 
the OPA ended, rayon mills had diverted 
their output to more profitable markets, 
including rubber tire manufacture. There 
is a similar shortage of cotton goods, which 
are needed for suit pocketings. 

Labor: Anywhere from 5 to 60 percent 
of a ready-to-wear suit is hand-made: but- 
tonholes, lapels, sleeves, etc. ‘This hand- 
work is highly interdependent. ‘The illness 
of one or two armhole basters can tie up the 
work of a dozen other craftsmen. 

This normal limitation on output has 
been aggravated by an industry-wide short- 
age of help. Because immigration quotas 
have kept out Europe’s skilled clothing 
workers, the old-time tailor is dying out. 
His sons and daughters attach a social 
stigma to sitting cross-legged on a table or 
working at a factory bench. Neither the 
bait of good wages (up to top rates of $1.50 
an hour after two wartime raises), nor an 
emphasis by manufacturers on pleasant 
working conditions seems to stem the 
trend. 


TL‘URTHER, the industry lost thousands 

of its workers to the armed forces, and 
women replacements left when their hus- 
bands returned. 

New York City, which leads the industry 
with the manufacture of 40 percent of the 
nation’s suits, has estimated its labor short- 
age at 4000 to 5000, some in the more cru- 
cial skilled categories. Other large manu- 
facturing centers like Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Chicago have re- 
ported anywhere from 1000 to 5000 jobs 
going begging. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, the industry’s union and one 
noted for its remarkable harmony with 
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management, is cooperating with manu- 
facturers in training programs for new 
workers. But the ACWA dissents some- 
what from the view that the labor 
shortage is critical. It maintains that 
present employment within the industry, 
about 140,000, is only a 
few hundred under the 
number holding jobs in 
1939. The union fears 
a sizable influx of new 
talent because it regards 
today’s tremendous de- 
mand as abnormal and 
doesn’t want the indus- 
try to expand out of 
kilter. 

Another point on 
which the union and 
manufacturers part 
company is how much 
the price of a suit has 
gone up since 1939. ‘The Clothing Manu- 
facturers of the U.S.A., representing most 
of the 1300-plus members in the indus- 
try, puts the figure at about 25 percent, 
which probably is low. The union is more 
inclined to the 60-plus percent figures given 
by the government’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Whatever squabbling there is in the 
industry over responsibility for current high 
prices occurs between manufacturer and 
retailer. Restive over still having to re- 
ceive his stocks on an allotment basis of 
past sales, the retailer accuses the manu- 
facturer of exaggerating the cost of ma- 
terials ana labor. The manufacturer blames 
the retailer for taking his traditional 40 per- 
cent markup at a time when few customers 
return suits and when he doesn’t have to 
spend a nickel on advertising. 

Such disputes are only of academic inter- 
est to Bill Blank. All he knows is that at 
the same nationally-known chain store 
where he bought a $26.75 suit before the 
war the price for the same suit is now 
$34.50. In a department store, suits for- 
merly $40 are now between $50 and $60. 
What used to be $85 or $90 suits in the 
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swankier men’s shops are now $115 and 
more. The medium-priced suit is toughest 
to find. Manufacturers naturally prefer to 
make the higher-priced product. 

Yet the industry knows this profitable 
state of affairs can’t last. Although, as one 
chain-store executive put it, “‘a suit still has 
to be an awful dud not to sell these days,” 
more customers are talking quality. They 
still won’t resist a high price—if the suit is 
what they want. 

Some of this choosiness has shown up in 
greater patronage of custom tailors. Feel- 
ing that they may as well go whole hog, 
men who never before had suits made to 
order are freely paying as high as $200 for 
a suit priced at $135 before the war. 

But the choosiness is apparent in ready- 
to-wear stores too. “A year ago,” one de- 
partment-store buyer recalls, “it was ‘God, 
get me a suit—any suit!’ Now they won't 
take a blue stripe if they want a grey 
stripe.” 

One segment of the industry which views 
this new turn with satisfaction is the 
designers. Today manufacturers are inter- 
ested only in volume production; new mod- 
els would only disrupt 
their shops. But when 
competition finally 
comes back to the trade, 
probably around the 
fall of the year, the de- 
signers believe the in- 
dustry’s “creative in- 
stincts’ will be un- 
corked. 

For that time the In- 
ternational Association 
of Clothing Designers 
has prepared a new 
fashion forecast: softer, 
loungier lines (“easy 
in the blades”), straight coats (no more 
“drape shapes”), and higher shoulders (“to 
create an athletic illusion’’). 

A bit glumly, the designers admit that 
such changes are far from basic. The last 
big revolution in men’s clothing came be- 
tween 1910 and 1920, when sack coats ban- 
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ished the tighter-fitting coat for business 
wear. Perhaps the most radical change 
foreseen stems from wartime restrictions. 
Men have got used to going without vests, 
and the extra trousers in a two-pants suit 
have been largely replaced by an odd pair 
of slacks. 

Otherwise, the designers say, men’s suits 
will remain the same—even down to the 
now obsolete buttons on the sleeves. (‘This 
feature, variously credited to one or an- 
other European ruler of past centuries, was 
a device supposed to have been dreamed 
up to prevent soldiers from wiping their 
noses on their sleeves. ) 


UT the designers’ resigned acceptance 

of man’s inherent conservatism in 

dress is not shared by Raymond Twyeffort, 

fashionable New York custom tailor with 
a millionaire clientele. 

Twyeffort is waging a one-man fight 
against the Milquetoastish tendency to 
dress “in the drab, dowdy shroud of our 
modern society.” Wistfully he points out 
that in the gay go’s no businessman who 
was anybody wore a suit with the same 
color vest. “Sometimes,” he recalls, “they 
had waistcoats of so different colors—and 
with jeweled buttons. Today the steel man 
puts color in his steel. Then he puts on a 
black suit. Why?” | 

Twyeffort’s suggested answer to the dull- 
ness problem is color—if not during busi- 
ness hours, then after. His Radio City shop 
is ablaze with dinner jackets of green, 
canary, cocoa, and burgundy; a sapphire 
blue velvet tail coat; hiking coats of orange 
and blue stripes; Scotch tartan waistcoats. 

He advises: “Every man, when he comes 
home from the office, should change into 
relaxing garb—a blazer, a red coat, a col- 
ored velvet jacket that will in no way 
remind him of what happened at the office. 
Suppose it was a tough day—suppose he 
lost a lot of money. Wearing the same suit 
will remind him of that. After all, you 
don’t play leapfrog in an Oxford gray 
sack suit. But in a red coat .. . well, 
WHOOPEE!” 
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RUTTENBERG 


An ambitious young labor leader turns manager 





N hustling Portsmouth, Ohio, last July, 
a crowd of steel workers stood in a 

loading shed in the yards of the Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp, A dark young man, 
built like a fullback, addressed them: 

“My name is Harold J. Ruttenberg. I’m 
the new vice president of the company, 
responsible for its labor relations. I used 
to be research director of your union, the 
CIO Steelworkers. Your union. I hope 
you stay members of it.” 

The grimy steel men stirred as the new- 
comer raised his voice above the rain on 
the corrugated roof: “I came here because 
I had an idea we might be able to do 
things a little differently and a little better 
than in the past... .” 

Those words last summer were the kick- 
off for an unusual experiment in labor-man- 
agement cooperation in an industry whose 
past performance along those lines had 
been anything but cooperative. Unusual 
because Ruttenberg, the director of the ex- 
periment, had himself as a union organizer 
dodged bullets in outbreaks of steel strife. 
Unusual because he had gone from CIO 
official to company executive in one leap. 
Unusual because the company had given 
him free rein to practice in his new role 
what he had preached in the old. 

Portsmouth Steel is an independent mill 
which was formerly a branch of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp. Its only means of perma- 
nent survival alongside giants like U. S. 
Steel is steady output and higher produc- 
tivity. The newly organized company 
has topped all production records made 
by its predecessor. ‘That increased pro- 
ductivity could not have come about with- 
out greater cooperation from Portsmouth 
Steel’s 4000 workers. In that respect, the 
Ruttenberg experiment has succeeded. 

But the first nine months of the Rutten- 
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berg experiment have as yet wrought no 
miracle of long-term sweetness between 
management and labor. Steel workers’ 
suspicions are notoriously ingrained. ‘The 
industry’s record of violence, black days 
like the 1937 Memorial Day massacre near 
Republic Steel’s Chicago plant, continue to 
burn in their memories. The workers are 
frankly wary. 

At Portsmouth, 32-year-old Harold Rut- 
tenberg (he calls it Rootenberg) has found 
that his former CIO connection has won 
him no notably greater vote of confidence 
among the workers than any “pig-headed 
industrialist’ —a favorite phrase of his— 
might have achieved in his stead. 

The man who brought Ruttenberg to 
Portsmouth was Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland’s 
63-year-old liberal, “anti-Wall Street’ fin- 
ancier. Eaton engineered the purchase of 
the run-down works for 12 million dollars 
from the Wheeling Steel Corp. primarily 
to supply steel for the cars built by Kaiser- 
Frazer. He installed himself as board 
chairman, and Ruttenberg as sole vice 
president. 


HE Eaton-Ruttenberg connection be- 
gan years before the older man knew 
about it. As the teen-age son of a Lithuan- 
ian immigrant in Nemacolin, Pa., Harold 
had cheered Eaton from the sidelines in his 
fight to prevent Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., corporate owner of Nemacolin’s all- 
important mines, from merging with Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. As a director of 
Youngstown, Eaton was in the minority on 
the merger, but won. His victory meant 
bread-and-butter to the coal miners, whose 
jobs had been at stake. 
The two did not actually meet until 
more than a decade had passed. By then 
Ruttenberg had been through the Univer- 
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sity of Pittsburgh, where he supplemented 
sociology and economics courses with extra- 
curricular labor agitating. 

After his graduation in 1935, Philip 
Murray hired him as research director for 
the newly formed Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. Ruttenberg stayed with 
the steel union from then on, except for 
a stint in Washington with the WPB 
and WLB. 

There he met Eaton, who was acting as 
unofhcial government adviser to wartime 
agencies dealing with heavy industries. The 
two men talked about cures for industrial 
strife. Ruttenberg expounded his already 
well-formed ideas about union- 
management cooperation through 
joint production committees. 
These committees, he believed, 
are collective bargaining devel- 
oped to its logical and ideal con- 
clusion. They would, of course, 
involve joint consideration of 
problems formerly regarded as 
peculiarly management’s, such 
problems as higher production and com- 
petitive pricing of goods. 

Eaton suggested that Ruttenberg try out 
his ideas in a steel plant. Ruttenberg said 
he’d be glad to when Eaton owned the 
plant. Last June Eaton telephoned Rutten- 
berg from Cleveland. He said, in effect: 
“Harold, this is it. I’ve got a steel mill 
and I want you to take over labor rela- 
tions.” Phil Murray urged Ruttenberg to 
accept. Little persuasion was needed. 


HEN Ruttenberg arrived at Ports- 


mouth, he fell heir to the troubled 
traditions of the steel industry as a whole, 
and to the particular problem of Ports- 
mouth. Labor relations there had been no 
worse than in larger companies, but not 
much better. Violence had broken out 
only once, when the union was being or- 
ganized in 1936. But through the years, ac- 
cording to the workers, Portsmouth had 
been a story of management indifference to 
suggestions for improvement and grievances. 
Under its new management, Portsmouth 
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hoped for a new lease on life. An inte- 
grated mill, stretching three miles along 
the Ohio River—and one of a dozen similar 
independents throughout the country—it 
had to banish past inefficiency and high 
cost and make money to pay for plant 
improvements. 

Susie, its blast furnace, takes in rich, red 
Mesabi ore and puts out iron which its 
ten open-hearth furnaces convert into steel 
ingots. Some 20 percent of its ingot pro- 
duction is reserved for Kaiser-Frazer; an- 
other 30 percent for Wheeling, the for- 
mer owner, under a three-year contract. 
The rest goes into rods, tie plate, wire, 
fence and nails for sale in the 
open market. 

Such broad problems are pri- 
marily the headache of Ports- 
mouth’s new president, six-foot 
steel man Elmer Schwartz. The 
parallel and delicate problem of 
keeping Portsmouth’s_ workers 
happily productive is Rutten- 
berg’s, although the former union 
man is heavily involved in sales and pur- 
chasing, too. 

The newcomer found—and is still find- 
ing—a union definitely split in its views on 
cooperation with management. A sizable 
segment is still waiting to be shown. Others 
have met Ruttenberg halfway. The result 
has been success in certain aspects of the 
experiment; failure, to date, in others. 

In his first big try, Ruttenberg came a 
cropper. The very day the new vice presi- 
dent introduced himself to the workers in 
the yard, he put a proposition up to them. 
They were members of the fence-making 
department. Fence, Ruttenberg told the 
men frankly, was a big money-maker; the 
company could sell all they could make. 
He promised that incentive rates would 
not be cut if they increased production. 

Simpson Jackson, a power in the local 
union, recalls: ““That’s where the boy got 
his neck out too far. It could have hap- 
pened other places; but he picked one of 
the worst.” 

The fence men were unmoved by Rut- 
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tenberg’s argument. In the course of seven 
meetings over the next month, he twice 
increased his offer, ending with a promise 
of double incentive pay on extra rolls of 
fence. But men who could turn out 70 
rolls in 8 hours still made only 60. 


'HE new vice president made better 

headway in the bundling wire depart- 
ment, where Portsmouth’s workers tie bales 
for shipment. During the depression, with- 
out management’s knowledge, foremen in 
that department had begun adding a few 
hours of straight-time pay if a man didn’t 
make enough on piecework. Incentive 
for higher production vanished; to get more 
bundles, management put helpers on, so 
that eventually three men were doing the 
work of one. 

Under Ruttenberg, incentive rates were 
revised. Half the men have been sent to 
the unassigned labor force; the rest make 
about $2 an hour. That helped offset the 
fence shop fiasco. 

Of the joint production committees 
called for in Ruttenberg’s blueprint, two 
have been started: a plant-wide committee 
and an open-hearth committee. Both meet 
with management once a month. Rutten- 
berg and other executives explain produc- 
tion schedules and give the union a shade 
more financial information than that avail- 
able to stockholders. 

Out of the open-hearth committee has 
come a bright example of the cooperation 
Ruttenberg talks about. Open-hearth pay 
is based on tons produced. The 10 open- 
hearth furnaces which turn out the mill’s 
steel ingots have been converted from gas 
to oil burners. With the addition of a 
new charging machine and an overhead 
crane, it is estimated that output will rise 
at least 25 percent and take-home pay will 
go up in proportion. The overhead crane 
was a committee suggestion. 

The open-hearth tonnage system follows 
Ruttenberg’s theory that the proceeds of 
increased efhciency must be equally dis- 
tributed to management and labor. But 
it is not clear that he will be able to pursue 
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another of his principles, that labor-saving 
machinery must be installed only when 
jobs can be found for the men displaced. 

So go the debits and credits in Rutten- 
berg’s ledger. Industrialists who know the 
kind of cooperation needed to cut lost-time 
accidents find the best evidence of the new 
spirit at Portsmouth in mill-safety records; 
Portsmouth’s accident-severity and acci- 
dent-frequency rates have dropped sharply. 
On the other hand, Ruttenberg has been 
unable to get the union to agree to wnite 
union-management cooperation into their 
1947 contract, even after he had offered 
the union shop in exchange. Here again 
the traditional wariness of steel workers has 
come into play. Local union president 
John Payton cautiously declares, “Phil 
Murray will have to okay anything we do. 
He’s the leader.” 

Many of Portsmouth Steel’s workers 
echo the sentiment of Gene Haislett, presi- 
dent of the clerks’ local, who admits: 
“Wheeling was one of the most biased out- 
fits I ever saw. Ruttenberg knows his 
stuff and is very fair. The big thing is 
that he’s willing to see our problems and 
attempt to work them out.” 

But Ray Adkins, chairman of the plant 
grievance committee, still feels as he did 
last summer, that: “Wheeling double- 
crossed us too often. Harold will have to 
show us.” 


EHIND his shiny new desk in the 
B northwest wing of the mill offices, 
Ruttenberg professes a_ willingness to 
“show” all comers. “The old management, ” 
he declares, “destroyed all unity because 
like the rest of these damned industrialists 
it didn’t have faith in the men. 

“T,” says Ruttenberg, “am the symbol 
of cooperation.” 

If he had any hopes that his past as a 
CIO official might have brought union co- 
operation quicker and easier than other- 
wise, he keeps them a careful secret. 
Eventually, Ruttenberg believes, Ports- 
mouth will become an institution the steel 
industry will respect—and even copy. 
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THE VANISHING NIC 





HE great American nickel, which for 
generations was the trademark of shoe- 
shines, soft drinks, hot dogs and ham- 
burgers, is making a last stand for survival. 
The nickel has lost on uncountable 
munching fronts. In no place will it buy 
an authentic sandwich. Ice cream cones 
and candy bars are generally snooting it 
now. Many vending machines are drop- 
ping candy down the chutes only under 
compulsion of a dime. And now a belly 
blow is being meditated—by segments of 
the raucous juke box industry. 

Instead of striving to give the patrons a 
good five-cent tune, it wants to unloose the 
usual tin-pan disturbance for ten cents. 

According to a trade estimate there were 
about 400,000 automatic record-players in 
U. S. taverns, restaurants and dives before 
the war. ‘The number fell to around 
304,000 by 1945 because of shortages and 
breakdowns. Even so, the moony voices 
of Sinatra, Lombardo and the King Cole 
Trio whined to the gross tune of above 250 
million dollars a year—five billion nickels. 

Manufacturers of juke boxes let prices 
zoom. ‘This was passed on in part from 
distributors to operators. But the oper- 
ators have had a hard time getting loca- 
tion-owners to accept less than their 
customary 50 percent of the juke box take. 

The price of record-players today is 60 
percent above that of 1941. Repairmen who 
charged $35 now get $75-$100. Parts are 
hard to get; recordings cost more. Also, 
juke box systems face a revolution: there 
is a shift from the single blaring juke to 
the “individual music” wallbox which re- 
ceives its tunes softly from a central studio. 

To meet this competition, operators 
must replace old juke boxes with the newer 
ones at average cost of $850. Result: Prof- 
its dive. 

The industry, therefore, 
three solutions: 
®& To raise the operator's percentage from 
50 to 60 or 70. Every time this idea is 


meditates on 
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even tentatively broached, 
the location-owners scream. 
> To increase the “front 
money,’ the amount some operator gets 
for servicing, maintenance, etc., before the 
percentage split, to about $12.50 per week 
on each new machine, $10 on slightly 
used ones, $8 and $5 on older ones. Lo- 
cation-owners don’t like this, either. 

> T’o raise the price to ten cents. 

So the plan to kill off nickel play was 
hatched as the happy solution. AMI, 
Inc. (formerly Automatic Musical Instru- 
ments, Inc.), led the parade, followed by 
Wurlitzer, the industry leader. Wurlitzer 
brought some of the trade along. But many 
small operators and location-owners dis- 
sented. The 10-cent play proponents then 
turned their record over. ‘They argued that 
even if play should decline 25 percent 
during the change to a dime, receipts 
would still climb 50 percent. 

Convinced that a silver harvest would 
follow the breakaway, Wurlitzer manufac- 
tured thousands of dime- quarter coin 
chutes. But two big companies, Seeburg 
and Rockola, and many small fry backed 
away. ‘Ten-cent play, they argue, would 
buck the general price decline, might 
wreck the industry. 





EST guess is that the final answer will 

come haphazardly. Some operators, 
under pressure from manufacturers and 
distributors, will try the dime play and 
then back out if receipts fall off or loca- 
tion owners threaten to switch to other 
operators. 

Less than half the operators now favor 
dime play, according to a poll. But only a 
minority have had the courage to break 
with the nickel. Certainly, any fear that 
the bobby-soxers would desert is ground- 
less. They just pool their funds and get 
Frankie three times for a quarter. Anyway, 
85 percent of the take comes from adults. 
They currently have enough dimes and 
quarters and can use their nickels for news- 
papers, salted peanuts or piggy-banks—but 
for not very much else. 
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S THE British economy lurches and 

groans its way along, Americans may 

be excused for wondering where the devil 

the British are really going. What is it 

all about and how big an interest do we 
have in the outcome? 

In late January, the British government 
issued a White Paper in which it was 
categorically stated that “the position of 
Great Britain is extremely serious. . . . 
This country is still running into debt 
abroad. Each month our balance of over- 
seas payments is still unfavorable.” ‘This 
statement, somber as it was, may have been 
an understatement. 

As if this was not enough bad medicine 
for a weary people to take, in February a 
vast coal crisis descended on them, closing 
industries, shutting down heat and light in 
the worst winter in 50 years, and making a 
slump in exports inevitable. 

The root cause of Britain’s difficulties 
is inability to produce enough. Why the 
nation that led the way in production for 
many decades during the 1oth and early 
zoth centuries should now find herself in 
that predicament makes a highly involved 
story. 

Fundamentally, it is a story of failure in 
many older industries, like coal and cotton 
and, to a lesser extent, steel, to keep tech- 
nological progress moving along at a fast 
enough pace. This failure, noticeable as 
early as the first World War, continued 
through the 20’s and was accelerated by 
the great depression, which discouraged 
improvements in production at home or 
made them financially unmanageable. 

At the same time, the new and techno- 
logically progressive industries like chemi- 
cals, electrical machinery and automobiles 
were not expanding at a fast enough rate 
to make up the export leeway lost by the 
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cent above the 1938 level. 


older industries like coal and cotton. 

The slipping-off process was intensified 
during the second World War because it 
was impossible to replace or even ade- 
quately service the productive plant. For 
example, the virtual standstill in the instal- 
lation and servicing of electrical generating 
equipment during the war is now being 
acutely felt, quite apart from the effects 
on electricity production of the coal 
shortage. 

The war also hastened the liquidation of 
British overseas investments which had be- 
gun in the 30’s, and thus sharply reduced 
an important source of income. Simulta- 
neously Britain piled up enormous over- 
seas debts which of course have not yet 
ceased to grow. 

Moreover, in relation to available man- 
power, she has too many men under arms. 
Her commitments all over the world seem 
to have outrun her real capacity to support 
them. 

Britain may be forced to reduce political 
and military obligations in order to cut 
down her armed forces. She may actually 
pull out of Europe and perhaps even the 
Middle and Far East. 


INCE Britain must import foodstuffs 
and raw materials if she is to live at all, 
and should also import tremendous quan- 
tities of machinery, right now especially, 
her only way of getting and paying for 
these things is to export more than she 
did before the war. Her target is 75 per- 
Britain was 
somewhat above the 1938 level when the 
coal crisis hit. The task now is to get 
back on the upward path again. 
But this task must be undertaken with 
a plant which needs extensive rehabilita- 
tion. And if a high proportion of such 
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production as can be achieved is exported, 
the home market must be deliberately 
starved. Thus life in Britain will be 
“austere” for a long time to come. The 
British people apparently are willing to 
“take it’ because they have no other 
choice—short of an utterly drastic swing, 
politically and economically, to the ex- 
treme right or extreme left. 

Obviously, all these fundamental trou- 
bles undercut the political arguments that 
beset the country today. But the troubles 
are long-standing. The present Labor gov- 
ernment didn’t create them. It can’t 
come up with any panacea to solve them 
at once. Neither could the Conservatives 
if they were put back in power. 

The Labor government favors extensive 
nationalization as a rational and swifter 
way to get higher productive efficiency. 
The Conservatives oppose extensive na- 
tionalization on principle and point out 
also that it is a psychological hazard to 
initiative. 

But both arguments are irrelevant to the 
crisis itself. The feeling of hazard is not 
a decisive factor. Nor can any change in 
the organization of industry cause a faster 
increase in output in the next couple of 
years—whatever the Socialists may accom- 
plish in a longer period. 

Increasing production is a technological 
and managerial problem which can only be 
solved slowly as new machiney and manage- 
rial methods come into use. The industries 
that must supply most of the exports will 
not be nationalized in the immediate fu- 
ture in any case, save possibly steel. The 
real problem is to get the needed exports 
out of a group of industries which are tech- 
nologically a very mixed collection. This 
problem will be the same for any govern- 
ment the British may elect. 


OST Americans get furious if foreign- 

ers presume to tell us how to run our 
government. ‘The British presumably feel 
the same way, and have the same right to 
resent outside lecturing. We may consider 
British socialism crazy, or even dangerous, 
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but it’s not our business to interfere or to 
make Britain conform to our standards as 
a condition of our helping her. 

Are there valid reasons for our helping 
the British over the big hump in the road? 
There are. Britain, and the British orbit, 
make up a big chunk of the planet. A 
healthy world is hardly possible without 
a healthy Britain. The U. S. has a proper 
selfish interest in a healthy world. 


ESIDES this basic interest we have in 
the well-being of any major nation, 
there may be special reasons for wanting to 
help the British. These reasons are bigger 
than the fact that they are big customers of 
ours, as we are of theirs. Most important, 
Britons have the same conception as we do 
of the dignity of man and the limited 
power of the state. Outside the U. S., 
Britain is the last great bastion of political 
and economic democracy. 

The U. S. needs to be prepared either to 
take over the burden of British military 
occupation in Europe and Asia or to 
finance the costs. 

The very fact that British-American kin- 
ship is so real makes it possible for extrem- 
ists on both sides to exploit and pervert it. 
The Britain-haters, who combine no sense 
of history with a gigantic inferiority com- 
plex, rant about pulling British chestnuts 
out of the fire without realizing that our 
own chestnuts are involved, too. ‘The 
Britain-worshippers, who are often snobs, 
water down the real reasons for our interest 
in Britain, which are practical and not pri- 
marily sentimental. 

There are several things that the U. S. 
can do in its own interest to help the Brit- 
ish. The first is to lend them money. We 
did this last year when we made 3 bil- 
lion, 750 million dollars in credits avail- 
able to Britain. But, as big as that loan 
was, 1t may not be big enough. Present 
indications are that it will be exhausted 
long before 1951—probably sometime in 
1948. Every time Britain gets a severe 
set-back, like that administered by the coal 
crisis, the drain on the credit is intensified. 
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When the current credit is exhausted, 
what will the American people do? 
Will we advance more credit to Britain 
or will we feel that another loan would be 
throwing good money after bad? Obvi- 
ously a lot turns on our assessment of 
Britain’s prospects, as it did when the big 
loan was made. Yet there is more to it 
than that. We must really decide whether 
we want to keep Britain going strong. It 
will be expensive to answer yes, but prob- 
ably more expensive to say no. 

An easier thing to do to help Britain is 
to buy her products as liberally as possible. 
Buying liberally means buying things we 
can use, not charity buying. This prob- 
ably will call for U. S. tariff reductions. 

We also can help the Bnitish master 
their production problem by selling them 
machinery and other goods as freely as 
circumstances over here allow. This is a 


negative prescription. It calls for not 
throwing obstacles in the way of the Brit- 
ish in the American market. 

A sensible approach to our relations with 
the British depends on our asking and 
answering three questions: 

& What's wrong with Britain? The an- 
swer is that its production organization has 
worn down, after two wars it has become a 
debtor nation, and occupation costs are 
breaking her back. 

& What about the Labor Government? 
The answer is that the British people 
elected it, and any other government 
would have the same headaches. 

& What do we do about it? The an- 
swer 1s maximum financial and commercial 
support and a heavier share of the load of 
military policing—to help a lot of people 
who are good friends. ‘This is straight self- 
interest for the U. S. 


Put the Motor in Back 


This short expression of informed—and very positive—opinion came as a letter from Arthur 


W. Stevens of Boston, president of the Automobile Safety Association there. 


It is particularly 


timely during the great rush to get millions of new cars (all with motors in front) on the roads. 


Mr. Stevens says: 


The automobile is one machine that has remained essentially unchanged for over half a 
century, and its stubborn adherence to the past has been a major factor in an almost unbelievably 


tragic toll of human life and suffering. 


When the German Gottlieb Daimler, and the Frenchman Levassor introduced the “‘horse- 
less carriage” 60 years ago, they put the engine in front for two reasons: because the horse 
which the engine supplanted had been in front, and because it seemed wise to put the inefh- 
cient internal combustion machine where the driver could watch it. 

Ever since, the industry has increasingly submerged drivers behind a misplaced engine 
which makes the car prone to skids and disastrously interferes with the driver’s essential need 
of seeing all the road and its hazards from bumper to horizon. 

For over 30 years great organized efforts to reduce automobile accidents have concentrated 
on “education” of drivers and pedestrians, “engineering” of highways, “enforcement’’ of traffic 
laws—the so-called three “‘E’s.” Practically no organized consideration has been given to the 
one common factor in the accidents—the automobile itself. 

How can an operator drive safely or even “carefully” when he is placed back halfway to 
the rear bumper and down behind a high, view-obstructing half-empty hood, flaring fenders 


and wide corner posts? 


increased safety resulting from driver-in-front design. 


The actual record of driver-in-front buses and trucks demonstrates the 


They are actually 15 times safer than 


passenger cars, according to statistical records. 

There is ample evidence that the public will welcome driver-in-front passenger cars. A 
national survey was conducted by four leading newspapers for the Society of Automotive Engi 
neers. The survey revealed widespread protest against the poor visibility provided drivers by 
present passenger car designs; and a strong demand for cars that will give the driver an un- 
obstructed view of the road. Here, then, is a vital subject concerning which Kiplinger Maga- 
zine might well help the thinking people of America to “see straight” and “figure out the 
right thing to do about it.” 
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14 MILLION NEGRO CUSTOMERS 


Business can learn to its profit that Uncle Remus is dead 





f peo Negro market comprises more 

. people than there are in New York 
State. Or in Canada. It embraces 14 
million customers: a tenth of the country’s 
population. Yet less is known about 
Negroes as consumers — what goods they 
' buy, where and why they buy them—than 
about any other large group. 

Most businesses have ignored the race as 
potential customers on grounds that it 
lacked purchasing power and that, as a 
result, special appeals directed to Negroes 
would not pay off. Both premises are 
wrong. The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, among a few others, knows better. 

Standard 10 years ago hired a Negro as 
“special representative.” ‘Today it is a rare 
Negro businessman who doesn’t know 
James A. “Billboard” Jackson. He is a fa- 
miliar figure at meetings of Negro Elks, 
at business and religious gatherings. He 
travels thousands of miles a year as Stand- 
ard’s goodwill agent. He has talked to 
600,000 people, many of whom have re- 
ceived a neat souvenir billfold or an Esso 
courtesy card. Jackson probably has set a 
record by joining some 40 organizations. 
He has been so profitable to Standard that 
the company has enlarged his department. 

But many a businessman who is other- 
wise alert and progressive still clings to a 
story-book picture of the Negro customer 
as an old Uncle Remus living in the rural 
South, eating cracklings and corn bread, 
and doing little shopping. In fact, over a 
quarter of all Negroes in America live in 
northern and western cities. Even in the 
South, fewer than half work on farms. 

Because they were at the bottom of the 
economic ladder, Negroes have benefited 
more from prosperity than other groups. 
Government experts place total Negro 
income at about 7 billion dollars. One 


market analyst, Edgar A. Steele of the 
Research Co. of America, puts the fig- 
ure at over 10 billion dollars. And Negro 
shoppers buy good quality furniture and 
autos, and the better brands of clothing, 
food and liquor. 

Before the war, the largest and richest 
Negro markets were in Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The proportion of Negro 
families getting from $2000 to $2500 in 
those cities was eight times as great as in 
Memphis and New Orleans, and nearly 
four times as great as in Atlanta, Houston 
and Birmingham. 

The war broadened out all these mar- 
kets tremendously. ‘Three- quarters of a 
million Negroes flocked to high-paying 
war centers, and there has been almost no 
reversal of the trend. By 1944, there were 
260,000 Negroes in the Detroit-Willow 
Run area. The Los Angeles area alone had 
as many Negroes by 1944 (135,000) as 
there had been on the whole West Coast 
in 1940. The Negro population of the San 
Francisco Bay area rose to 65,000. In the 
Portland-Vancouver area there was a five- 
fold increase to 11,000. 

Within the South, Negroes 
streamed to war jobs in the 
Charleston, Mobile, Hamp- = ,-~»*"" 
ton Roads and New Orleans 


areas. ‘The income of these 

workers increased, although 

not so much as that of the oon 
northern and western mi- E Sao 


grants. 

During the same period, 
the older northern and bor- 
der Negro settlements also 
grew: from 278,000 to 350,- 
ooo in Chicago; from 251,000 
to 281,000 in Philadelphia; 











from 187,000 to 225,000 in Washington; 
and from 166,000 to 200,000 in Baltimore. 

There are many proofs of the Negro’s 
ascent of the economic ladder. Income of 
southern Negro farmers jumped to 873 
million dollars in 1945, an increase of 85 
percent over 1939. Between 1942 and 
1945 the value of policies in force among 
Negro insurance companies increased 52 
percent. Within five years average income 
of families in two Atlanta public housing 
projects rose 65 percent. Deposits of the 
largest Negro bank, the Industrial Bank 
of Washington, have climbed g2 percent 
in the past three years. 

A 50 percent increase was recorded be- 
tween 1940 and 1944 in the number of 
Negro proprietors, managers and business 
executives. The number of Negro foremen 
and skilled craftsmen doubled. One-and-a- 
half million Negroes joined labor unions. 
Two hundred thousand Negroes held gov- 
ernment jobs (federal and local) compared 
with 60,000 prior to 1940. 

Negroes have more money than they 
ever had before. How do they spend it? 
Is it true, as many businessmen have long 
assumed, that Negroes buy only the cheap- 
est priced goods? Paul K. Edwards, the 
first economist to get together market in- 
formation about Negroes, found back in 
1932 that they don’t. 

In The Southern Urban Negro as a Con- 
sumer, Edwards points out that Negro 
maids, waiters, janitors and factory laborers 
pay the same for their best dresses and suits 
as do white mechanics, phone operators 
and stenographers. Negro housewives con- 
sistently buy good quality coffee, baking 
powder and shortening. 

Negroes trade more often in cash and 
charge-account stores and less frequently 
in installment credit stores than is popu- 
larly supposed. One reason is believed to 
be the Negro’s desire to demonstrate his 
merit by proving that he has cash and can 
command a charge account. The Negro 
who does buy on the installment plan has 
proved to be just as good a risk as anyone 
else in the same economic bracket. 
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Because the Negro is un- 
welcome in many restaurants 
and amusement places, he 
diverts much of his spending 
to goods he can consume at 
home. The Negro family with an income 
of $2500 will usually have a better furn- 
ished home than the white family of the 
same income. 

A high degree of brand-consciousness is 
another Negro buying characteristic pinned 
down by Edwards. Moreover, a survey 
completed last year for the Afro-American 
Newspapers, and covering a thousand fami- 
lies in each of three eastern cities, shows 
clearly the Negro’s preference for well- 
known brands. In Philadelphia 40.3 per- 
cent drank only Maxwell House coffee. In 
Washington more than 35 of every hun- 
dred used only Colgate’s tooth paste. 

Negroes are generally more brand-con- 
scious than other groups because they feel 
a greater need for protection in buying. 

Another factor is that branded products, 
especially higher-priced brands, become 
symbols of class status in the eyes of 
Negroes. About 16 percent of Washing- 
ton Negro car owners drive Buicks. Over 
half the Negro car owners in that city 
bought their cars new. When an expen- 
sive brand of whiskey was introduced in 
the East, the distributor found sales were 
greater in the Negro section of Washing- 
ton than in the best white neighborhoods. 

The advertising manager of any Negro 
newspaper will tell you that Florsheim 
shoes, Stetson hats and Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx suits have always rated high with 
Negro men. These companies have sales 
outlets in Negro neighborhoods. 

The first step in going after the Negro 
market is to understand the Negro’s buy- 
ing habits, to learn his likes and prejudices. 
To do this, says Steele, the market analyst 
mentioned earlier, read the Negro press. 

Race-consciousness is a strong factor in 
Negro buying. Those who have studied 
the subject say the liberal policy of the 
Ford Motor Co. in hiring and upgrading 
Negroes, and in appointing Negro dealers, 
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has increased Ford sales among Negroes. 
Negroes prefer to ride the Pennsylvania 
and Santa Fe railroads for similar reasons. 

Tests indicate Negroes have a _ highly 
unfavorable reaction to advertising which 
emphasizes a master - servant relationship 
between white and Negro, or which is re- 
mindful of slave days. A picture of a 
Negro house servant is an example. A cold 
cream company inadvertently sent to retail 
outlets a promotion letter using the phrase, 
““there’s a nigger in the woodpile.” A drug- 
gist gave the letter to the Negro press and 
the company lost heavily in Negro sales. 

Negroes particularly resent segregation. 
A department store in the Middle West 
installed separate washrooms for white and 
Negro and lost 5000 of its 12,000 Negro 
charge accounts. ‘The store manager pre- 
sumably thought this move was necessary 
to keep his white trade. Per- 
haps he was correct. But, 
correct or not, the merchant 
interested in the Negro trade 
must recognize that most 
Negroes, except some living 
in the South, usually refuse to accept any 
explanation for segregation. 

Courteous treatment has a tremendous 
effect on Negro customers. Dozens of 
Negro women have become steady cus- 
tomers of a salesman in the dress goods 
department of one of Washington’s most 
expensive stores. He once gave courteous 
service to the wife of a Negro government 
official. A Negro college professor has sent 
a stream of customers to one of the better 
clothing stores for the same reason. 

Special appeals go a long way. Pabst 
Brewing Co. hired a special Negro rep- 
resentative, Bill Graham. It also spon- 
sored Earl Hines and a group of Negro 
entertainers which put on shows at Negro 
camps during the war. As a result, on 
many trains you will be served Pabst beer 
unless you specify another brand. 

The Negro press is not widely used for 
advertising, yet it is almost a separate 
medium. It has greater coverage among 
Negroes than other newspapers or maga- 
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zines. And an ad makes the kind of special 
appeal to which Negroes are responsive. 
In the absence of such an appeal, Negro 
shoppers will continue to buy the most 
widely-known national brands. A market- 
ing survey comparing Negro families in 
Washington with white families in Mil- 
waukee showed that Negroes bought only 
311 brands while whites bought 784. 

A drop in southern sales of Vaseline was 
traced to an advertising campaign run by 
a competitor in Negro papers. ‘Today 


Vaseline ads, using Negro subjects, appear 


regularly in the Negro press. 

One reason sometimes cited for the fail- 
ure of more companies to advertise in the 
Negro press is the sensationalism of most 
of the larger papers. But it is a fact that 
the 112 Negro weeklies now published 
boast a total circulation of more than 1144 
million. And advertisers traditionally are 
not squeamish about sensational media. 
The real reason for ignoring the Negro 
press may not be a moral one but mere 
snobbishness, or pure lack of awareness. 

Whatever the reason, advertisers ap- 
pear to be neglecting a medium that is 
effective in a very wide and potentially 
rich field. 

During the war a national food products 
company started an advertising campaign 
in the Negro press as “an investment in 
post-war competition.” A vice president of 
the company, in announcing the program 
to sales representatives, said: 

“There is perhaps no single group . . . 
more keenly group-conscious, more homo- 
geneous, more ambitious and more re- 
sponsive than this group. ‘Their response 
to a brand, as well as their response to a 
person, isn’t cemented overnight. ... The 
goodwill values advertising may build now 
in this field on a fair, direct, consistent 
basis will . . . not quickly or easily be 
taken from us in post-war national market 
competition.” 

This appraisal is sound. 
Here is a multibillion-dollar 
market awaiting an invitation 
from business to buy. 

















SS: I can’t remember when | 


have read any article as inaccu- 
rate, misinformed and mislead- 
ing as “The Radio Public Be 
Damned” in your February is- 
sue. Where in the world did 
your writer gather such cock- 
eyed misinformation? If he had 
made an honest effort, could he 
not have obtained the real facts? 
We who know something about 
the radio business will hence- 
forth judge all your articles, I’m 
afraid, by that one. 
Frank E. Pellegrin 
Director of Broadcast 
Advertising 
National Association 
of Broadcasters 
Washington, D. C. 


* 
@¢1 have read your article 
“Radio Listeners Be Damned” 
and I want to tell you that what 
you have said about the radio art 
has been well earned by its 
leadership. 
Edwin H. Armstrong 
Department of Electrical 
Engineering 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Sve: I was particularly inter- 


ested in your article, “Radio 
Listeners Be Damned.” ‘Then 
the note in the March issue tell- 
ing us that the radio broadcast- 
ers did not like your article. 

I travel a great deal by auto 
and my car radio is good, but 
very seldom in a day’s travel am 
I able to dial on to a radio pro- 
gram that is educational, instruc- 
tive, or even entertaining. The 
soap box operas and the rattle 
banging noise sometimes called 
music are most annoying until I 
turn off the radio in disgust. How 
can advertisers expect to get any 
results from radio advertising 
when they sponsor such _pro- 
grams? 

Yes, there are several good pro- 
grams, but figuring out of about 
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16 hours a day they take up 
very little of the time. 

Of course we must have enter- 
taining programs for the chil- 
dren too, but so many of them 
are terror, hair-raising gangster 
stories that make the children 
nervous and give them _ bad 
dreams. Why not educational, 
but interesting and entertaining 
programs? 

Dale F. Butler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


G *The article “Radio Listen- 
ers Be Damned” in the February 
issue was extremely interesting 
to me. It coincides completely 
with my attitude toward radio 
advertising. 

Whether or not a radio au 
dience pays for the privilege of 
listening to a program, can it be 
considered fair trade practice for 
a radio station to say that “a 30- 
minute program of music will 
follow” when, as a matter of 
fact, many minutes are spent ad- 
vertising certain products? Would 
it not be more truthful to state 
“you will hear 24 minutes of 
music and 6 minutes of com- 
mercials”? So much program 
material seems to be written 
with the idea that the general 
public is of hopelessly low men- 
tal caliber. If this is true, it is 
all the more reason why all pro- 
grams should be elevating and 
entertaining. 

As a potential radio advertiser, 
the writer is determined to wait 
until the genuine buying public 
becomes raore interested in radio 
programs. Our company is in. 
terested in retaining the public’s 
confidence in its advertising, no 
matter what the medium. 

G. C. Breidert, President 
The G. C. Breidert Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gh. The article “Radio Lis- 


teners Be Damned” in the Feb- 
ruary issue was both timely and 
thought provoking—I can go 
along with you on the points 
brought out. However, let me 
ask you this question: What can 
we, as members of the radio 
listening public, do as a step 
toward starting a rectification of 
this abominable situation? 


Some hitherto little mentioned 
facts were emphasized in your ar- 
ticle on school teachers. But 
why did you stop there, confin- 
ing yourself only to school teach- 
ers, when religious teaching is in 
just about the same condition? 
I dare say that fully 90% of 
the ministers in the pulpit to- 
day are not worth the powder to 
blow their hats off. ‘They them- 
selves are woefully ignorant of 
the subject they are trying to 
teach—the Holy Bible. If there 
is another professional group so 
utterly ignorant of its subject, 
I would like to know what it is. 

Archie E, Follett 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Q 
in One of the ‘Notes’ in the 
February issue which receives 
my hearty indorsement is the 
the suggestion for a pension for 
our ex-Presidents; but I think the 
men who have held that office, 
if only for a short time, should 
become, by right, senators at 
large for life. 

It is a waste of experience and 
training not to make use of such 
men even as industry does by 
‘elevation’ to chairmanship of 
the board of the company they 
have faithfully served. 

The failure to use Hoover dur- 
ing the war for such services as 
the world knows he is most 
eminently qualified for proves 
that nothing but a ‘law’ will ac- 
complish the desired result. 

Henry C. Morris 
Ex-Dollar-A-Y ear Man 
Washington, D. C. 


Sh: Watching their inven- 


tories is, in my opinion, the most 
important problem businessmen 
have. A sound decision on the 
inventory policy and the pur- 
chasing policy of any business 
can very well now determine its 
future success. 

In our particular business, 
lumber, we have found that 
prices of many things are becom. 
ing so high that customers can- 
not buy them and we ourselves 
have refused to buy many items 
for the last 2 or 3 months. 

We feel that prices must be 
reduced before the general build- 
ing business will improve. Many 
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manufacturers are resorting to 

exorbitant tactics in pricing their 
articles. 

Barney Stewart Jr. 

General Manager 


Barney Stewart Lumber, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


* 
St: Consult the “Help Want- 


ed” columns of any city news- 
paper and note the predomi- 
nance of ads for women and 
men who are not more than 35 
years of age. Since the war 
ended, the situation has grown 
progressively worse for wage or 
salary earners in their 40’s and 
50s, practically constituting a 
boycott by business against per- 
sons whose only sin or defection 
is that they fail to die at the 
ripe old age of 35. 

Old-age pensions are not avail- 
able until these persons are 65 
years old. What about the 25 
or 30 years’ interim? 

I, personally, know of several 
cases where women employes in 
ofhces have worked for concerns 
as much as 25 years, only to be 
released without pension. One 
of these—a college graduate—is 
now working as a domestic. But 
all, thus boycotted, cannot turn 
to such employment. The social 
conscience of business is still 
largely in the embryo stage. 
What is the solution? 

P. L. Gabbert 
Asst. Secretary 
Penn Oil Corp. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


4 
ay: It seems to be time to 


consider legislation to control 
labor disturbances, especially in 
our basic industries. I feel that 
the American people have had 
all the economic chaos they are 
willing to stand. I feel that it 
should be worked out without 
passion or hatred. 

I remember when all the big 
railroad shippers traveled on rail- 
road passes. The big shippers 
got a lower freight rate than the 
small shippers. In some cases, 
the largest shippers got a rebate 
on their competitors’ freight 
bills. Result: the American peo- 
ple had the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission established. Now 
the old aabits and customs are 
gone. It is now run on an equi- 
table basis. We did have difh- 
culties with the utility com- 
panies. Again the American peo- 
ple stepped in and established 
our Public Service Commission. 
It seems to me that in order 
to control our labor troubles, we 
must think along similar lines 
and work for the greatest good 
for the greatest number of 
people. 
W. E. Griswold 
Griswold’s, Inc. 


Home Furnishings 
Hannibal, Mo. 


” 
De * I spent three hours with a 


manufacturer yesterday. He was 
criticizing lack of production per 
unit. Had quite an argument. 
He admitted he was doing no 
group training, etc. 

Can’t you raise the question. 
What should we do in edu- 
cating and training employes? 
What objectives? What meth- 
od? A visual training program 
on the subject of “Responsibility 
and its Rewards” might do for 
a starter. 

Stuart M. Stanley 
New York, N. Y. 


’ 
Ss: We are hearing much 


about soil saving. We are neg- 
lecting the enrichment of the 
soil; but more important, at least 
right now, is the neglect to sell 
the farm to the young people 
who are getting off the farm as 
rapidly as they can, and present 
U. S. census indicates about a 
4-1 ratio. The four persons not 
farming are attempting to sus- 
tain themselves in non-produc- 
tive activities. 

We are getting many ex- 
amples of the mistake. Labor 
particularly is suffering from the 
disease, attempting to force 
lower food costs and _ higher 
wages, shorter hours, portal to 
portal pay, smoking time and 
many other expenses that can- 
not be carried along with the 
normal trend of business. 

H. H. Johnson 


The M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


S: In describing your new 


magazine, you make the state- 
ment, “Some things in this 
world need a good tearing-down, 
so that better things can take 
their place.” Permit me to para- 
phrase and state that: Some- 
times in this country, many poli- 
ticians need tearing down, so 
that sTATESMEN can take their 
places. 

About a month before every 
election, magazines, papers, Civic 
organizations and the like, spring 
forth with righteous and smugly 
patriotic editorials and speeches, 
urging all citizens to go to the 
polls and cast their votes on elec- 
tion day. During the intervals 
between elections, they do noth- 
ing to educate the public to 
check and watch their elected 
representatives. 

Every publication, at least once 
a month, should point out to 
the public the difference be- 
tween a politician and statesman. 
“A politician thinks of the next 
election . . . a statesman of the 
next generation.” 

Harry W. Bell 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


V/ . . 
MS: This letter is a request 


to reproduce the article “Alco- 
holism: Problem for Bosses” 
which appeared in your Febru- 
ary 1 issue. 

age Clark R 
Auxiliary Alcoholics Anonymous 
Group, Greater St. Lovis, Mo. 


G ¢ I hope you will avoid the 
tendency to pattern after the 
various “Digest” magazines on 
the market. What I mean by 
this is the practice of bringing 
the subject matter down to the 
reader’s level in order to inflate 
his ego. Believe you could ac- 
complish something new in that 
field by making the reader reach 
a little further in his imagina- 
tion. In other words, give him 
the impression of being a pio- 
neer instead of a follower, as 
the net result of his reading 
“The Changing Times.” 

: C. V. Hughes Sr. 
The American Appraisal Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mr. Quinn Argues 
A gainst 









HE following argument on the lively 

subject of bigness in business was writ- 
ten by a man who has firsthand experience 
with both big and small enterprise. Formerly 
a vice president of General Electric, Theo- 
dore K. Quinn is now head of Monitor 
Equipment Corp., whose novel entry into 
the electrical-appliance field was described in 
the February issue. From here on Mr. 
Quinn speaks his piece: 

“Big companies are swallowing up little 
ones in this country at an accelerated 
pace. If the trend continues, we may 
see whole fields of so-called ‘free enter- 
prise dominated by a few big concerns. 
That way lies the danger of socialization. 

“Why are the giant industrial corpora- 
tions so successful? ‘Efficiency’ isn’t the 
answer. After a corporation has reached 
an optimum size, it is no more efhcient, 
in fact less so, than a small one. Its ad- 
vantage lies in its capital strength, quantity 
production, and lower sales cost per unit. 

“The effect of mass production in lower- 
ing unit costs is elementary and well un- 
derstood. But it’s not nearly so well 
known that similar factors govern the sell- 
ing costs of consumer goods. 

“Regardless of volume, it takes between 
$500,000 and a million dollars per year in 
advertising and sales promotion to keep 
the public conscious of any brand name. 
This condition favors ‘bigness’ just as 
much as the lowering of unit costs through 
mass production. 

“The results can be seen in the automo- 
bile industry; of the original 200-odd manu- 
facturers, all but eight or nine have disap- 
peared. Today it’s the turn of electric 
refrigerators. Seventy-five percent of the 
total business is already in the hands of 
three or four manufacturers. Why? Pn- 
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marily, because they had the capital to 
survive. The leading refrigerator brand was 
originally financed with automobile profits. 

“Gas and electric ranges, formerly pro- 
duced by scores of companies, will soon be 
produced by no more than 10 or 15, and 
for the same reason. More big capital is 
going into this field since the war, and a 
few giant companies are tooling-up at 
enormous initial costs, for eventual pro- 
duction at the rate of 1000 units per day. 
The next step will be expensive designs, 
new annual models, and a pace the small 
manufacturer cannot stand. 

“The trend is just as strong in merchan- 
dising as it is in manufacturing. Chain 
stores are replacing individually owned 
stores at an alarming rate. 

“Big business not only finances costly 
new ventures out of its past profits. 
Its capital resources permit outright pur- 
chase of troublesome competitors and of 
scarce supply-sources, thus circumventing 
the anti-trust laws. When you read the 
newspapers this weck, note the number of 
mergers and outright purchases of small 
businesses by larger ones. Note, too, that 
the aggressive participants are invariably 
the stoutest advocates of their interpreta- 
tion of ‘free enterprise.’ 


“CPNHIS doesn’t mean that all small busi- 

nesses will disappear. It does mean 
that the mass-manufacturing and mass- 
merchandising fields may eventually be 
dominated by a very few very big com- 
panies. 

“The tragic irony is that the unrestrained 
exercise of its power by big capital and big 
business is the most dangerous enemy of 
free enterprise. Fewer and larger private 
corporations, controlling more and more 
of the nation’s business, means eventually 
some brand of socialism. For we cannot 
risk too much power and property in too 
few private hands. 

“Big capital and big business, like the 
behemoths of ages ago, need protection 
against themselves, and the most thought- 
ful and public-spirited of them know it.” 
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In Southern California 


THE BOOM GOES ON 





ORE than a century ago 
a California journalist en- 
visioned the future of 
his state in these words: 
“. . . the gloomy silence of 
the wild cascade will be 
broken by the thunder of 
factories, where art and industry will roll 
out upon the public their richest prod- 
ucts. . . . Commerce will enliven every 
bay, and penetrate into the gorges of the 
distant mountains.” 

This flamboyant prophecy, which has 
been moving steadily toward fulfillment for 
half a century, seemed to come true in the 
culmination of the U. S. war effort. In 
the three-and-a-half years between the 
spring of 1940 and the autumn of 1943, 
California experienced perhaps the greatest 
industrial expansion the world has ever 
seen. More than 1,300,000 people mass- 
migrated to the state. Industrial employ- 
ment, rising at three times the national 
rate, catapulted from 410,000 to 1,150,000. 
The number of aircraft and shipyard work- 
ers alone increased tenfold to a peak of 
about 800,000. 

Now the war boom is history and recon- 
version has leveled off. So it’s possible to 
examine—in the light of the journalist’s old 
prediction—the net economic position of 
California and its biggest city, Los Angeles. 
Parts of the perspective are blurred, but 
the picture is generally rosy. 

The latest figures available reveal that 
in December 1946 civilian employment in 
California was the highest in state history. 
There were 705,800 industrial workers, 
300,000 more than in pre-war days. Work- 
ers in industries producing nondurable 
goods were 110,000 more than in 1940, 
with clothing, chemicals, petroleum and 
tubber each showing employment boosts 
of more than 10,000. The food industry 
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alone in this category gained 33,500 jobs. 

Despite layoffs, in 1945 and early 1946, 
of almost half-a-million durable goods 
workers, durable goods employrnent re- 
flected total gains over 1940 of almost 200,- 
ooo jobs. Expansion in metal production, 
machinery, wood and glass has provided 
jobs for at least 10,000 workers each. Air- 
craft workers increased about 50,000 and 
iron and steel employment was up 28,500. 

Most of the industrial growth has taken 
place in the southern part of the state. 
Of all new businesses established in the 
U. S. since the war’s end, one out of every 
eight has been located in Southern Calli- 
fornia. Almost 8000 new corporations 
were authorized to transact business in the 
area last year. General business activity 
went 150 percent over the 1939-40 average. 

In Los Angeles alone in the first three- 
quarters of 1946, ,private capital invest- 
ments reached 114 million dollars for a 
peacetime record. Post-war arrivals in the 
city include manufacturers of aluminum 
extrusions, copper and steel tubing, pow- 
dered metals, plastics, optical glass, radio 
and electronics, precision instruments, gas- 
oline engines, house trailers, small boats 
and a long list of appliances and novelties. 

With its 452 square miles and 1,800,000 
people, Los Angeles is the world’s biggest 


_ city in area and the nation’s fourth most 


heavily populated. From igoo to 1940 
the county population increased 16 times, 
compared to five times for the state and 
one and three-quarters for the country. 
And the increase continues. 

The tempo of growth and the eccentric 
nature of some of its new citizens have 
made Los Angeles exciting but somewhat 
frothy. There is an over-quota of evan- 
gelists, promoters, ham-and-eggers, and 
trailer camp floaters of dubious productive 
value who milk each other for sustenance 
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and seem to survive as did the people who 
took in each other’s laundry. But the na- 
tives insist that prosperity has thinned the 
ranks of the sociological lunatic fringe, and 
that business no longer needs to fear taxes 
to support Townsend plans. Business ap- 
parently has accepted this argument. 

The newcomers, both recent and older, 
have been absorbed not only by industry 
but also by “service” enterprises. Cali- 
fornia—-and once again most of the increase 
has occurred in the Los Angeles area— 
now supports 10,000 more hotel bellhops, 
maids, waiters and desk clerks, 22,000 more 
laundrymen, gooo more bank employes, 
14,000 more insurance and real estate sales- 
men, 10,000 more garage mechanics and 
21,000 more business service and repair 
men. ‘Tending to the diverse needs of the 
swollen population, and nurtured by it, 
are 25,000 more entertainers and movie 
folk, 30,000 more doctors, lawyers, and 
teachers, 17,000 more state and local gov- 
ernment officials. 

Eighteen hundred leading department 
stores of the U. S. and foreign nations have 
buying representatives in Los Angeles. ‘The 
number of persons employed in wholesale 
and retail trade increased from 634,000 in 
1940 to 858,000 in September 1946, with 
the retail end showing a jump of almost 
200,000. In eight counties of Southern 
California, retail outlets increased 30,000 
just last year. By year’s end outlets in Los 
Angeles County alone totaled 104,856. 


~OS ANGELES is an area of about aver- 
age wages and relatively low living costs 
despite war-born increases in both. Hourly 
manual labor rates have gone up about 45 
cents since 1940, but workers’ family costs 
have been consistently under those record- 
ed for four other major U. S. cities. 

These stabilizing factors have been offset 
by a big hike in tax rates and real estate 
values. High land prices in the residential 
field have brought on a buyers’ strike while 
the housing shortage—one of the most 
acute in the country—continues. Com- 
mercial property prices also have shot up- 
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ward to record levels, with the end of the 
rocket-ride not yet in sight. 

The stepped-up industrial development 
has brought little primary or basic industry 
to Los Angeles. There are too many “ifs” 
in the Southern California picture: produc- 
tivity, power, water, raw materials, freight 
rates. 


-YOUTHERN California climate is a big 
factor in attracting new business and 
executive talent. At the same time—accord- 
ing to at least one trade association—it is a 
low productivity area. No one has any 
very definite proof that the weather has 
anything to do with this, but a bathing 
beach can be attractive on a golden day. 
LA weather does mean lower industrial 
installation and plant operating costs. 

There is disagreement on the matter of 
productivity in the Los Angeles area. 
The Metals Trade Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reported in early 1946 that production 
per manhour in LA plants was the coun- 
try’s lowest. ‘The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, however, conducted a study 
of 1939 U. S. census of manufacturers 
data which indicated the reverse. ‘The 
Board said that labor in western industry 
was generally 15 percent more efficient 
than elsewhere. 

A serious deterrent to heavy industry 
expansion at the moment is lack of plenti- 
ful supply of cheap power. ‘This handicap 
was underscored by recent governmental 
attempts to sell the war-built 24-billion- 
dollar aluminum reduction plant at Tor- 
rance, a Los Angeles suburb. Continued 
operation of the plant by private ownership 
was deemed unfeasible largely because of 
the short supply of power. 

With Boulder Dam power production 
at a maximum, Los Angeles officials are 
now urging additional capacity for Davis 
Dam, already under construction, and the 
erection of dams at nearby Bridge and 
Glen canyons. Unless these proposals re- 
ceive federal backing—and Congress has 
shown little interest thus far—power for 
big industry will become a major, and per- 
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haps unsolvable, problem for the city. 

Within the next quarter-century Los 
Angeles may be faced with a serious water 
shortage, too. In 1941 the city completed 
construction of a 240-mile water system to 
the Colorado River at a cost of 220 million 
dollars, which gave it ample water for its 
expanded population. But the U. S. re- 
cently assigned one-and-a-half million acre 
feet of the Colorado flow to Mexico. (Each 
acre foot is the amount of water required 
to cover an acre with a foot of water.) 
And California and Arizona are currently 
squabbling over rights to future water foot- 
ages on the river. 

Demand on subterranean water also has 
increased so sharply that the balance be- 
tween fresh and ocean salt water is being 
affected. Because there has been no suc- 
cessful curtailment of pumping, wells near 
the sea, once fresh, are now salt. Con- 
tamination of more well areas is expected. 

Henry J. Kaiser’s lone attempt to estab- 
lish an integrated western steel industry 
has emphasized the problems which face 
any ambitious Pacific Coast industrialist. 

Kaiser has recently protested a decision 
of the ICC lowering freight rates on steel 
from the Geneva (Utah) Steel Co., a 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, to the West Coast. 
Lower rates put Kaiser at a competitive 
disadvantage, but most California manu- 
facturers are cool to his point of view. 
They are users of steel, not makers of it, 
and prefer cheap outside steel to an ex- 
pensive home product. ‘To many of these 
manufacturers a rate determination in favor 
of Kaiser would look like a nationalistic 
protective tariff. 

Economists who have kept in close touch 
with Los Angeles developments are per- 
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turbed because most of the new businesses 
are—and apparently will continue to be— 
merely fabricators and distributing agencies 
for large eastern concerns. But this fear 
possibly underestimates the diversification 
and breadth of these industries and the po- 
tential extent of the local market. 

It must be remembered, too, that as 
California expanded industrially it did not 
do so at the sacrifice of its mammoth farm 
output. Bolstered by higher prices for 
citrus products, other fruits and cotton, 
farming still accounts for more than 50 
percent of the state’s gross product and 
income. When farm prices fall, the state 
will be hit hard. But prices will have to 
fall pretty far to do any telling damage. 
California farms are surprisingly clear of 
mortgage debt and will not throw their 
products on the market in a desperation 
of dumping. 


T the same time, LA’s citizens hope po- 
litical maturity and higher living stand- 
ards in Central and South America and the 
Orient will create huge new markets. 
They look to the day when the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach harbor, already doing a 
billion-dollar-a-year business, becomes the 
world’s busiest port. 

To some Southern Californians, the very 
arithmetic of unprecedented industrial ex- 
pansion is a source of worry. An area which 
has advanced so phenomenally probably 
doesn’t have much ballast at its base or 
much mucilage holding it together. 

But this is a minority sentiment. The 
majority feel that the new industries, built 
primarily to serve a local market which they 
are sure is almost unlimited, are solid. Cal- 
ifornia already has supplanted Pennsyl- 
vania as second to New 
York in per capita wealth. 

California, here it comes. 
That igth century journal- 
ist was emotional, as many 
Californians are, but the 
chances are that his proph- 
ecy — now come true — will 
continue to be true. 
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HOME IS WHERE YO 








U BUMBLE 


A noted woman engineer places the blame for inefficiency 





ARDLY a man is now alive who 
hasn’t watched his wife at her house- 
hold chores and felt that he could do the 
job better and faster. Many a husband has 
said (under his breath) that if his factory 
or office help performed as ineptly as his 
wife, he’d fire them in short order. If 
E-for-Efficiency flags were awarded for 
household work, it’s safe to guess that few 
American homes would fly them. 

One coldly logical explanation comes 
from Dr. Lillian Moller Gilbreth of Mont- 
clair, N. J., who is about as qualified to 
speak on the subject as anyone could be. 
She is the widow of Frank Gilbreth, an 
internationally known expert on “motion 
study” and “work simplification,” and is 
herself an industrial engineer and professor 
of management at Purdue University. Dr. 
Gilbreth forged this career at the same 
time she bore 12 children (11 of whom 
are still living) and ran a 14-room house 
with split-second efficiency. 

Dr. Gilbreth’s manner is gentle, but she 
has some scornful words to say about 
household inefhciency and who is respon- 
sible for it. Part—but only part—she 
blames on the housewife. She also blames 
home-equipment makers. 

If the president of a stove company 
walked into his machine shop and saw a 
man crouched down with his chin on his 
knees running a lathe that was only 12 
inches off the floor, he’d probably have 
apoplexy. Yet this same manufacturer 
blindly turns out stoves with the oven 
placed so low that the housewife can’t 
peek inside without cracking her knees. 

Hidebound refrigerator-makers also come 
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in for some Gilbreth scorn. Because the 
old wooden icebox needed room for ice, 
manufacturers ever since have been mak- 
ing box-shaped refrigerators. ‘There’s no 
reason, Dr. Gilbreth declares, why refrig- 
erators couldn’t be long and shallow to 
make food easier to get at. 

Another fault she finds is with the com- 
pany which advertises the many different 
functions its product can perform—as in 
vacuum cleaners and electric mixers—and 
then fails to teach the housewife how to 
use the extra attachments. “The manu- 
facturer should be prepared to tell the cus- 
tomer how to make full use of the prod- 
uct. Otherwise, why such a great com- 
plexity of attachments?” 

Turning to the housewife, Dr. Gilbreth 
offers the sad prediction that “only a de- 
pression or some other calamity will bring 
back an abundance of women who want 
to do other women’s housework. So most 
housewives will have to stand on their own 
feet.” To do so, she should train herself 
first to buy equipment wisely; second, to 
use such equipment intelligently by plan- 
ning her expenditure of time and energy 
carefully. 

This is how the system worked in the 
Gilbreth menage. Frank Gilbreth believed 
in applying industry’s operating and _per- 
sonnel principles to the home. Aside from 
the parents, the Gilbreth personnel con- 
sisted of six boys and six girls. ‘The oldest 
was 16 when the youngest was born. (“My 
husband used to say that most people have 
steps, but we have an inclined plane.”) 

In their rambling old Montclair home, 
the Gilbreths used factory methods where- 
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ever possible, making time and motion 
studies of various household tasks. In dish- 
washing, they chose the daughter who 
could wash dishes fastest. The rest of the 
children watched and took notes, analyzed 
her movements, and figured out ways to 
eliminate some, combine others, and speed 
up the whole process. 

As industrial engineers, the Gilbreths 
knew the value of figuring out “get-ready 
time” and “clean-up time” for each factory 
job, and, if possible, of combining clean-up 
time with the next get-ready time. Instead 
of putting away all dishes after washing 
them, the Gilbreths set the table for the 
next meal. 

As a housekeeper, Dr. Gilbreth found 
that answering the doorbell and telephone, 
plus other interruptions, cost a great deal 
of time. She put containers at the door 
for packages and messages, and let her 
friends know that she preferred to receive 
visitors and phone calls at certain hours. 


HE family copied one of industry’s 

“simplest and most profitable devices,” 
the reminder file. A box contained an en- 
velope for each day of the year. Each en- 
velope carried a slip of paper with things to 
be remembered, like birthdays, the time to 
order flower seeds, or to vote. 

Aside from household chores, the family 
even improved on personal problems like 
Frank Gilbreth’s shaving time. “The big 
bathroom and doors into adjoining bed- 
rooms were filled with interested inquirers 
taking notes and making records,” says Dr. 
Gilbreth. “Other members of the house- 
hold were kept informed of progress by 
the shouts of ‘Daddy, move the towel 
nearer.’ The children discovered that two 
brushes were better than one, that powder 
took less time than paste or 
soap, that while two razors 
might be recommended for 
some faces, one was better 
for Daddy, as he had to use 
one hand to spread out the 
wrinkles.” 

It should be noted here 
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that few if any men, with or without the 
advice of 12 children, use two razors at 
once; and many use no brush at all. 

Dr. Gilbreth admits that the average 
housewife won’t walk around with a ball 
of string analyzing the waste motions she 
makes on her kitchen rounds. Nor will 
the average family tie light bulbs to their 
wrists, as did the Gilbreths, then take pic- 
tures of the steps in any process and an- 
alyze the results. But she believes any in- 
telligent woman should say to herself: 
“Given exactly what I have to work with, 
how can I improve the method of doing 
this job?” 

Of course, Dr. Gilbreth says, no woman 
should do this unless she really wants to 
save time and energy and enjoys doing it. 
Certainly there must have been a pure 
love of efficiency for its own sake in the 
Gilbreth home, since there was no short- 
age of household help. And how much 
time can a half-dozen vigilant children help 
Daddy save from the four or five minutes 
its takes to shave? 

System itself takes time; a housewife can 
spend many an hour on an envelope-filing 
system designed to remind her to buy a 
turkey a couple of days before Thanksgiv- 
ing. And the hours spent wearing light- 
bulbs on wrists and making movies of 
movements must be added to the very total 
of labor time these ingenious activities are 
calculated to reduce. Many a woman pre- 
fers to wash her dishes thoughtlessly, with- 
out the cerebral joys of geometry. 

Dr. Gilbreth feels this at times herself. 
She is 68 now, her children are married 
and scattered and she lives in a five-room 
apartment while running her engineering 
consultant firm. She says she sometimes 
likes to cook a meal the old-fashioned way, 
spread out all over the 
kitchen, wasting time and 
materials, recklessly squan- 
dering unplanned motions, 
and being very inefficient. 

“I transgress every rule 
:; of time and energy,” she 
S. says, “and I love it.” 
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THESE PROFIT-SHARERS 
HELP MANAGE THE FIRM 


= —and that’s how McCormick & Co. got out of the red 





HEN Charles P. McCormick, a mis- 

sionarys son, became president of 
McCormick & Co. at Baltimore, the big 
spice and extract concern was financially 
at low ebb. It was a depression year—1932. 
Morale and initiative had been sapped by 
pay cuts, long hours and bad labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The new boss called his employes to- 
gether and said: 

“Your salaries have been cut and cut 
and cut some more, and there’s another 
10 percent cut scheduled. I don’t see how 
you can live on what you’re getting now. 
So, beginning tomorrow, we'll have a 10 
percent raise. We may go bankrupt, but 
we'll go bankrupt together.” 

That was the forerunner of what Mc- 
Cormick calls multiple management, a 
plan which embraces employes as_profit- 
sharers through bonuses and pensions and, 
more important, as policy-makers through 
four boards of their own whose proposals 
must be acted on within 10 days by Mc- 
Cormick and the senior board of directors. 

Within three months ef McCormick’s 
thumb-to-nose gesture at tradition, the 43- 
year-old company was out of the red. It 
has made money ever since. 

Its regular and extra common stock divi- 
dends have equaled 10 percent for the last 
six years, five times over the pre-1932 aver- 
age. Sales have quadrupled, reserves and 
assets nearly doubled. Productivity is up 
35 percent. 

Hourly wages, highest in the area’s food 
industry, have been doubled. Unexcused 
absenteeism is less than 1 percent, labor 
turnover only 3 to 5 percent. Regular em- 
ployes with six months’ service are assured 
48 work-weeks a year, actually have had 
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52 in 10 of the last 11 years, and have col- 
lected $700,000 in profit-sharing bonuses 
SINCE 1932. 

It would be an oversimplification to 
credit the rebirth of McCormick & Co. to 
multiple management. ‘The two develop- 
ments are parallel. Both have burgeoned 
out of the peculiar talents of the amiable 
extrovert who heads the show, a perform- 
ance which includes such phenomena as 
an extra week’s paid vacation at Christmas, 
a human relations department and an old- 
world hospitality, including a cup of tea. 
for all who step within. 

The McCormick plan is an odd blend 
of paternalism—which McCormick says he 
abhors—and industrial democracy. Its most 
spectacular manifestation is four subordi- 
nate boards which have produced an abun- 
dance of ideas too good to reject and 
capable executives too good to keep down. 
These boards—1o0-20 men each—meet regu- 
larly with the senior board. 

The factory board comprises supervisors, 
foremen, assistant foremen. Its average age 
is 41. It deals with production schedules, 
time and motion studies, stock handling, 
foremen’s training and machinery improve- 
ment. It requested a new plantwide light- 
ing system and calculated the system 
would pay for itself in 35 days. It did. 

The sales board, which meets only twice 
a year compared with every week for the 
others, includes top salesmen from all over 
the country and junior sales executives. 
It recently completed blue-printing a new 
sales training program. The institutional 
sales board just organized deals with bulk 
sales to hotels, hospitals and the like. 

The junior board—mostly assistant de- 
partment heads whose average age is 32— 
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keeps its eyes on everything from office 
eficiency, new products and packaging to 
public relations and executive training. A 
new inventory control system, highly im- 
portant to a food manufacturer, is one of 
its brainchildren. In one five-year period 
all except six of its 2109 recommendations 
were put into effect. 

What keeps the advisory boards from 
fostering crackpot schemes? From degen- 
erating into grievance committees? The 
principal reason is that only administrative, 
professional and executive employes are 
eligible for regular membership. Others 
may hold associate membership without 
vote. The boards are arms of manage- 
ment, not “labor - management” commit- 
tees. And a member must sell his idea to 
his entire group before it is proposed to 
the senior directorate. Also, members 
rate each other, drop the three lowest 
men and elect three others twice a year. 


HE: boards attract the ambitious, intel- 

ligent employe by providing an avenue 
through which he can move upward to 
better jobs if only he can convince his 
fellow workers of his merit. To make it 
easier to spot employe talent, individual 
board members are assigned to be coun- 
selors to new men. Most important, the 
members have the confidence of the man- 
agement. ‘Though they cannot act on wage 
problems or higher fiscal policy, they have 
access to the company’s books. 

In their biggest test—war—the employe 
boards spoiled predictions that multiple 
management would prove too complicated 
in emergencies. McCormick quickly con- 
verted to 45 percent war production. A 
Maine branch was built and producing 
under a food dehydration contract within 
six months after the junior board’s decision 
to see it through. 

Many businesses were hard-hit by loss 
of executives to war. But McCormick, 
thanks to the boards, had a talent reservoir. 
A sales board member from Texas flew in 
to help run the purchasing department. 
Another moved from New York to help 


head a new government contract unit. All 
16 current members of the senior board of 
directors (average age—47) are active in 
the company. Twelve of these rose from 
the lower boards, including two from the 
factory board. A factory board graduate 
became vice president for production. 

McCormick backs up this invitation to 
leadership with a profit-sharing scheme. 
Management splits a variable bonus fund 
yearly on a 50-50 basis between employe 
board members and the other workers. 
Board members have averaged two to four 
months’ extra pay a year since 1941. Plant 
workers have received from one to seven 
weeks’ wages. 

The company also pays pensions which 
when added to Social Security benefits 
come to about 50 percent of basic pay. 
Apart from pensions is a profit-sharing trust 
which pays off immediately when an em- 
ploye quits, is fired or retired. 

The company has a health and _ hos- 
pital insurance plan which the workers 
themselves operate. Management chips in 
more than half the cost of group insurance 
—up to $10,000 worth for employes earning 
$65 a week or more. Last year a complete 
medical service, with x-ray and an attend- 
ing doctor, was installed. Both ideas 
stemmed from the junior board. 

“Seasonal peaks and vallevs in employ- 
ment can be elim- 
inated in any busi- 
ness organization 
whose executives 
really concentrate 
on the problem,” 
McCormick _ says. 
He himself turned 
the trick by ana- 
lyzing seasonal] 
sales periods, sched- 
uling production, 
and hiring men to 
work for the com- 
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pany rather than to hold a particular job. 
Warehouses were expanded and decentral- 
ized. New products were added. Company 
policy was shifted to emphasize annual 
rather than seasonal profits. 

There hasn’t been labor trouble since 
1932. Baltimore CIO officials agree that 
unions can’t offer the McCormick people 
any benefits they don’t already have. These 
benefits include a 40-hour week, eight holi- 
days a year, paid vacations up to two weeks, 
in addition to the Christmas recess, and 
two 10-minute rest periods a day complete 


with tea on the house. 

haan maintains that multiple 
management is no union-busting 

mechanism. In fact, the plan and unions 

work hand in hand in many companies 

that have adopted the system. 

All “isms” other than capitalism Mc- 
Cormick lumps together as “radicalism,” 
and he thinks multiple management is the 
best weapon against “radicalism.” 

At 50, McCormick, who is “C.P.” to 
his people, likes to contrast this sort of 





thing with management under the auto- 
cratic thumb of Willoughby M. Mc- 
Cormick, his uncle and company founder 
for whom he worked 56 hours a week for 
$5 as a stockboy. 

Uncle Willoughby was a true paternal- 
ist, a kindly man in the low-wage tradition. 
As unyielding as his starched collars, he 
couldn’t be convinced that he failed to get 
full production from his men. Didn't 
they always appear busy when he walked 
through the plant on inspection tours? 
He didn’t know they had been warned of 
his coming by pounding on the radiator 
pipes. 

“Uncle Willoughby was a genius, ac- 
cording to the thinking of an earlier era,” 
his nephew goes on. “He amassed a for- 
tune while his employes lacked security. 
He ran a one-man show. 

“T had been disturbed for a long time 
at the lethargy and uncooperativeness of 
the employes toward their employer and 
his practices.” Then McCormick grins. 
“But, actually, he did us a service. He pro- 
vided us with a good bad example.” 
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Balanced Budgets Are Not So Normal 


history-minded researcher poking into the record has found that a balanced national 
budget isn’t quite so normal as many people believe. 

The government's statistics on the subject go back to 1789, when the Treasury Department 
was established. ‘They reveal that of the 158 federal fiscal years on record, 96 ended with a 
budget surplus; but 62, including three years during Washington’s two terms, ended with a 
deficit. 

Balanced-budget years had three notably long runs. The first was from 1825 through 1836. 
The second, and longest unbroken run, was from 1866 to 1893. Those were the golden days 
of national expansion and the winning of the West. ‘Total receipts for the 28-year span were 
$10,206,687,403; total surpluses, $1,824,787,153. 

The third surplus era began with the boom after World War I and ended in 1930. One of those 
11 years set an all-time one-year surplus high of $1,155,364,766, and this after $519,554,845 had 
been applied to debt retirement. That was 1927, in the reign of Calvin the Thrifty. 

Of the 62 red-ink years, war periods (fiscal years with war expenditures) account for 20, 
with another, fiscal 1947, in prospect. The Great Depression accounted for 10 more. That 
blended right into World War II and deficits beyond the wildest imaginings of our 
grandfathers. 

If we assume a 2 billion dollar deficit for fiscal 1947, the government’s total deficit for the 
seven-year period encompassing World War II will be approximately 208 billion dollars. 
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HEALTH MEANS PLANS AND DOLLARS 


We must find a way to meet our challenging national medical problem 





ee 


.S. MEDICINE, which has de- 


vised brilliant treatments for 
many of our ills, is having a hard 


time prescribing for its most acute 
problem: how to make medical 
services available for all who need them. 

There is wide agreement on the diag- 
nosis: our medical facilities are badly or- 
ganized and too expensive for most people. 
There is no general agreement on the 
right treatment, despite the universal in- 
terest in working out some solution. We 
are all potential consumers of medical serv- 
ices, and we are all affected by the health 
of our community. And our overburdened 
doctors need relief from a system under 
which they can’t take care of all the sick, 
even with charity treatments. 

Although the nation’s health cannot be 
put on a dollars-and-cents basis, employers 
should be concerned with the terrific in- 
roads, largely preventable, which illness 
makes on production. Before the war be- 
tween four and five hundred million work- 
days were lost annually from sickness— 
about 40 times the number lost through 
strikes. The loss of consumption power 
may be even greater. 

Here is what’s wrong in the judgment 
of the American Medical Association, in- 
dividual doctors, lay experts and govern- 
ment officials: 
> The traditional fee system of payment 
for medical services is too costly. Most 
people can afford emergency pills and 
treatment, but not preventive medicine 
or prolonged, catastrophic illness. Some 
estimates say about 20 percent of the popu- 
lation can’t pay even for minimum medi- 
cal needs. 
> There are not enough doctors, especially 
in rural regions, slums and small commu- 
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nities. Many doctors are underpaid. 
Few have time to keep up with de 
velopments. 

Hospitals and other facilities are 
too few, poorly distributed, often 
antiquated. 

Medical research is haphazard. We 
spend a hundred dollars for research on in- 
fantile paralysis, which afflicts relatively 
few, for every 25 cents spent on mental dis- 
ease, which afflicts millions and fills more 
than half the nation’s hospital beds. 

Many people, particularly if they have 
no trouble meeting their own medical bills 
and deal exclusively with comfortably es- 
tablished city physicians, find it hard to 
accept so sweeping a diagnosis. But the 
clinical facts are disturbing. 

According to the AMA in 1940, most 
individuals and families with incomes 
under $3000 needed help in meeting medi- 
cal bills. ‘That amounted to well over 75 
percent of the population. People who 
borrow from small-loan companies need 
the money most often to pay medical bills. 

For many an ailing individual, the high 
cost of sickness poses the question of how 
much medical attention he can do without, 
and for how long. The grim consequences 
of such enforced self-denial showed up in 
pre-war medical statistics, which brutally 
dispose of the notion that the U. S. is 
the healthiest nation on earth. 

This country had higher infant death 
rates than seven other countries; higher 
cancer, heart, nervous and mental disease 
tates. ‘The average life expectancy at birth 
was higher in four countries; at 20 years it 
was higher in eight countries; at age 40 in 
eleven; and at age 60 in twelve. The sub- 
sequent revelation that about 40 percent 
of young Americans were unfit for military 
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service for medical reasons has hushed our 
big talk about national health standards. 

It’s not primarily the doctor’s fault that 
protracted illness and preventive medicine 
are so expensive, although it is a fact that 
organized medicine, through the American 
Medical Association, has demonstrated a 
minimum of social awareness in facing the 
mounting medical crisis. 

But the individual practitioner usually 
is too busy with his never-ending respon- 
sibilities to think about broader medical 
issues. He carries an appalling load. In 
most cases the “family doctor” has fully 
earned the respect and affection which mil- 
lions of Americans have for him. He has 

a habit of quietly scaling down bills for 
needy patients, and carrying a load of 
charity cases without talking about it. 

So many doctors have concentrated in 
the cities that demands on country and 
small-town doctors ave proportionately 
higher. ‘These small community doctors 
are often the ones with poorest facilities, 
largest practices, and lowest incomes. 

The main effort to bridge the economic 
gap between patient and doctor has been 
through voluntary group insurance plans 
as a substitute for the fee system of pay- 
ment. During the last two decades, many 
Americans have got partial coverage against 
sickness through one of these plans. 

But they have three fatal defects: they 
don’t offer adequate coverage, they have 
proved too expensive for lower-income 
groups, and they don’t include enough 
people. 

Like most commercial health insurance 
policies, group insurance plans tend to re- 
strict services and to neglect thorough treat- 
ment. Some group plans provide only hos- 
pitalization for limited periods, but over 
half our medical bills are for treatment 

given outside of hospitals. Less than 5.4 
percent of the population has insurance for 
physicians’ services, and about 2.5 percent 
have complete home, office and _ hospital 
coverage. Only one American out of four 
has any kind of health insurance at all. 

Many of the people who have had ex- 
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perience administering group health plans 
say that these are only a necessary stopgap 
in the absence of a national health plan. 
There are signs that the tide is setting in 
the direction of such a national program as 
a logical extension of social security. Opin- 
ion polls show a majority in favor of payroll 
deductions to provide national health insur- 
ance. And in the last Congress, Republi- 
cans and Democrats joined to provide fed- 
eral funds for the construction of more hos- 
pitals and clinics, and for treatment and re- 
search in mental health and other fields. 
Congress hasn’t acted on the problem of 
providing medical services for those who 
can’t afford them. But it may do so during 
the present session. Senator Robert A. 
Taft, (R) Ohio, has revised his health bill, 
and reintroduced it, with the support of 
the AMA. Given the Senator’s influence 
and the Republican desire to win votes 
from those who would benefit by the meas- 
ure’s provisions, chances for his bill look 
pretty good. Its main provisions: 
& Coordination of civilian federal health func. 
tions in a new Federal Health Agency. 
& Appropriation of 200 million dollars yearl\ 
to assist states in providing medical care and 
hospital services for individuals and families 
unable to pay for them. 
& Cash contributions by states at least equal 
to the sum advanced from the federal treasury. 
& Approval of state programs by the Surgeon- 
General, with appeal to a national health coun 
cil in event of disagreement. 


,,NACTMENT of the bill, according 
kK, to its proponents, would probably 
make some basic medical services available 
to the poorest 20 to 25 percent of the pop- 
ulation; opponents say only 10 percent. 
Critics of the bill object strongly to a 
provision that applicants would have to 
prove their inability to pay. Too many 
states require a means test as proof of this 
inability to pay. This is a throwback from 
the concept of social security to that of 
public charity. It seems needlessly hu- 
miliating, say the critics, that sick people 
should have either to exhaust their savings 
or stigmatize themselves as paupers, to 
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The Taft Bill also 
minimizes basic 
public interest in 
good health for 
everyone. We do not maintain schools 
only for those who are too poor to go to 
private schools, nor libraries for those who 
are too poor to buy books. Why offer med- 
ical care to the indigent, and exclude mid- 
dle-income families for whom, also, medi- 
cal services are too expensive? 

Another criticism is that the ‘Taft Bull, by 
providing only emergency relief, forestalls 
any attempt to combat disease on a nation- 
wide scale. Some doctors think tuberculosis 
could be wiped out in the U. S. within a 
generation, syphilis within a shorter time. 
But this could be done only through a na- 
tionwide campaign, with services readily 
available to everybody. 

One major political force interested in 
going beyond the provisions of the ‘Taft 
Bill is U. S. labor. With hopes of big 
wage boosts collapsing, union negotiators 
are now going down the line for fuller 
health coverage as well as cash benefits paid 
for by employers. Management will be 
hard put to refuse this demand altogether. 

In the next few years an estimated 8 mil- 
lion workers are likely to get new or in- 
creased health protection as a result. 

Senator ‘Taft’s prescription, limited cov- 
erage for bottom-income groups, differs of 
course from the unions’ proposal—full cov- 
erage for all union labor. But by one of the 
ironies of politics, both efforts may have 
the same long-run effect. 

Once you provide basic medical care for 
35 million citizens under the Taft Bill and 
for additional millions of industrial work- 
ers under union contracts, the objection to 
going the whole hog diminishes. The cost 
would be much cheaper if it were spread 
over the whole population. And coverage 
would be more complete. ‘The financial 
and administrative burden of health and 
welfare clauses would be taken off private 
enterprises and placed on official agencies. 
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One proposal for such a program has 
been embodied in the administration-spon- 
sored Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. It is 
expected to be financed by a 3 percent pay- 
roll levy divided between employes and 
employers, plus a general appropriation for 
research and training. 

Payments from this fund would be en- 
trusted for disbursement to the Surgeon- 
General, who would also set standards. But 
day-to-day administration would be left to 
states, local communities, and existing med- 
ical groups. Doctors would continue, if 
they pretcrrcd, to practice on the present 
fee systein, with payments made to them 
out of the insurance fund. Doctors who 
wished to practice on a full or partial 
salary basis could do so. ‘Those who 
wished to remain completely outside the 
system would be free to do so. 

Patients could go to any general prac- 
titioner in the system. ‘The doctor also 
would be free to accept or reject patients. 

It’s worth noting that the British Medi- 
cal Association once fought a_ national 
health system based on compulsory health 
insurance just as stubbornly as the AMA 
does now. After a Conservative govern- 
ment set one up anyway, the British Medi- 
cal Association swung to support. One 
reason: doctors’ incomes went up. 

Like a number of distinguished medical 
men, some U. S. business leaders have 
come to regard a national health program 
as a desirable extension of our present so- 
cial security laws. Executives like Charles 
Luckman, president of Lever Bros., Gerard 
Swope, president of General Electric, and 
David Sarnoff of RCA, feel this way. 

‘Total cost of a national health program 
has been set at 4 billion dollars yearly. 
That’s about what we pay now, in doctors’ 
bills, taxation for public health service, etc., 
for such medical care as we get. Socially 
and economically, it would seem sensible 
to organize medical services for faster prog- 
ress toward the goal of medical science, 
which is not just care in sickness, but posi- 
tive health for the individual and for the 
entire community. 
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THE WABASH WAY 
OF EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 





Dr. Frank Hugh Sparks puts a new scholarship idea to work 





R. FRANK HUGH SPARKS, busy 

president of Wabash College in In- 
diana, once made a fortune selling hand 
tire pumps. Then he entered a university, 
took a B.A. degree at the age of 44, and 
gravitated into a new career in education. 
Now he’s a salesman again—of a new idea 
in education: the “sponsored scholarship 
program.” 

This program is based on two fresh con- 
cepts: (1) that liberal arts colleges, such 
as Wabash, provide better foundations for 
business leaders than the specialized 
schools; and (2) that free enterprise should 
help non-tax-supported educational insti- 
tutions lest federal aid and control creep 
in, sending both down together. 

The program didn’t hit Dr. Sparks sud- 
denly. It jelled from a patchwork of im- 
pressions and it was sold to industry and 
his college after many compromises. 

“Free and independent education cannot 
survive,’ Sparks had once phrased a major 
impression, “in a society which fails to sup- 
port free and independent business. And 
free and independent business is not apt to 
survive long in a society which fails to sup- 
port free and private education.” 

Dr. Sparks thought also that the small 
privately-financed colleges like Wabash are 
really great talent grounds for talent-hun- 
gry industry. But industry didn’t seem to 
recognize them as such. Scholarships 
financed by industry go primarily to the 
big-name technical schools. 

The element of incentive for liberal arts 
students figured in Dr. Sparks’s thinking, 
too. ‘The Wabash educator had stared 
through steel-rimmed glasses at the pur- 
poseful way the wartime V-12 students 
tackled their work. They knew where they 
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his mind, said Dr. Sparks. 


were going and what they wanted: naval 
commissions and other service rewards were 
an incentive for good work in schools. ‘This 
he contrasted with the random attitudes 
of many peacetime students who feel they 
have no definite place to go. If he could 
carry the wartime zest, the feeling of 
destination, to the peacetime campus an 
academic milestone would be _ planted. 
Sparks packed his sales kit again. ‘This was 
his bill of goods: 

Each participating company would spon- 
sor four Wabash men—one man a year— 
as potential employes upon graduation. 
Each company would give $1200 a year, of 
which $200 apiece would go to a spon- 
sored freshman, sophomore, junior and 
senior classman. ‘The remaining $400 
would enter the Greater Wabash Fund of 
the college to defray the program’s expen- 
ses and contribute to the overall educa- 
tional program. 

The faculty, jealous of the college’s inde- 
pendence, raised objections. ‘The public, 
they said, might fear that industry was 
buying Wabash. Nothing of the sort, said 
Dr. Sparks, who can hide a ton of enthu- 
siasm behind easy speech. It costs $734 
a year to keep a man in Wabash although 
the tuition is only $400. The difference is 
met out of income from endowments and 
other additional gifts, he pointed out. Dr. 
Sparks thought it was obvious that busi- 
ness, even if it so chose, couldn’t get a 
foot in the control door through such short 
donations. 

But, said the faculty, the student under 
the plan would be in a strait jacket. Sup- 
pose he changed his mind and didn’t want 
to work for the sponsor? He can change 
There would 
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be no indentured servitude, no unbreakable 
commitments on either side. Student or 
company could terminate the agreement 
at any time with written notice. 

But, said the faculty, don’t involve too 
large a proportion of the student body in 
the program. It would give old liberal- 
arts Wabash, founded in 1832 and rich in 
tradition, a tag of being nothing more than 
a training ground for industry. Sparks 
agreed. Let it reach fewer than 20 percent 
of the soo men, he said. He now thinks, 
before the first year of the program is over, 
this could be raised to 35 percent. 

The plan, he emphasized, would bring 
no change in the Wabash curriculum. The 
college would not become a vocational 
training center although it was expected 
that the sponsored students would major 
in economics and other subjects which 
would be helpful in business. ‘This as- 
surance helped to win over the faculty. 

Sparks further proposed that the student 
improve acquaintanceship with the spon- 
soring company by working there during 
summer vacations. ‘The company would 
provide counselors and place the student 
in the department giving him the best view 
of the business. The college would main- 
tain contact with these counselors as a 
check on the student’s progress and his 
treatment by the company. 

Then Dr. Sparks began sounding out 
industry. He gave them the simple idea 
of tagging promising young men during 
their college years, then hiring them later, 
essentially hand-made to requirements. 
The response startled even Dr. Sparks, who 
knew his own selling ability. Soon behind 
his idea trooped such organizations as 
Celotex Corp., the Walgreen Co., the Per- 
fect Circle Co., Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
and Eli Lilly and Co. 

They came in to gamble that Sparks was 
right in believing that fine business leader- 
ship can come from liberal arts centers, and 
to support his view that private enterprise 
must, for its own safety, help support the 
non-tax-supported colleges. 

But on one proposition they balked. 
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They would not select the candidates as 
Sparks suggested. He had _ onginaily 
thought that the participating enterprises 
would want to choose scholarship men 
from their own establishments or from sons 
of the employes. But the businessmen 
foresaw the intra-firm jealousies this would 
cause. The upshot was collaboration on 
selection between the sponsor and the 
college. 

Selection of candidates for the scholar- 
ships is not casually handled. ‘The college 
broaches the subject to new students at 
an informal dinner. ‘Those showing an 
interest are invited to meet representatives 
of sponsoring companies at a later date. 
Then the students who are still interested 
arrange for further conferences with spokes- 
men of the companies. It is usually at 
these sessions that the process of selection 
actually begins. For it is then that the 
company gets a good look at the student 
and the student at the company. 


R. SPARKS says that some sponsoring 
companies already have been so taken 
with his basic theory that they have made 
extra volunteer contributions to the college. 
This is significant. Many of the 1100-odd 
privately financed U. S. colleges and uni- 
versities are confronted with serious finan- 
cial problems these days. Just recently 
Johns Hopkins University in a fund rais- 
ing appeal reminded industry of the mean- 
ing of non-tax-supported institutions. Dr. 
Sparks, however, seems to have had the 
original inspiration. 

Usually these privately-financed schools 
have three alternatives: increasing the size 
of endowments, which is never too easy; 
enlarging the student body and thus reduc- 
ing unit costs; or finding a strong new 
source of support which logically, Dr. 
Sparks contends, should be private enter- 
prise which has so much in common with 
private education. 

Wabash already is one of the most 
heavily endowed liberal arts colleges of its 
size ($2,500,000). And both Dr. Sparks 
and the faculty are strongly opposed to 
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enlarging the student body beyond 500. 
They don’t want to impair the intimate 
relationship between faculty and students. 

Many of the businessmen to whom 
Sparks appealed on behalf of the free en- 
terprise system knew how good that system 
had been to Sparks. He tells about it this 
way: he was born on an Indiana farm in 
1891 of parents so poor that making money 
became for him an obsession. 

When he finished high school he be- 
came secretary of the Haywood ‘Tire and 
Equipment Co. and, in 1918, seven years 
later, its sales manager. In 1919 he teamed 
up with an engineer, O. G. Noblitt, to 
found Noblitt-Sparks Industries, manu- 
facturers of hand tire pumps and _ auto- 
mobile accessories. Noblitt had discovered 
a method of making the pump barrels on 
a punch press from sheet steel instead of 
the expensive brass commonly used. Busi- 
ness boomed and the firm expanded. It 
has kept expanding. In 1920 it bought the 
Arvin Automobile Heater Co., makers of a 
famous line of heaters and radios. Noblitt- 
Sparks Industries did over 21 million dol- 
lars worth of business in 1945. 

“I kept setting quotas for myself,” 
Sparks remembers. “First I wanted to 
make $100,000. When I got that I raised 
the ante.” But he lacked one thing he 
badly wanted, an education. Mixed in 
this desire was a vaguer feeling that once 
he had made enough money he should 
enter the educational field and render some 
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public service. Events carried him fast. 
In 1928 he and Noblitt sold one-fourth 
interest of their business. 

Not long afterward he was nudged to- 
ward the goal again. His wife’s health be- 
gan failing. Sparks stepped from active 
management of the firm but retained a 
directorship. He had, meanwhile, been 
attending Butler University and finally won 
his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1935. He 
took Mrs. Sparks to New Mexico and then 
to Southern California in a futile effort to 
save her health. There, with unaccustomed 
time on his hands, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and got a 
Master’s Degree and a Ph.D. He drove 
it through at an age when most men would 
think of college only in relation to their 
children. Just before he received his 
doctorate, in 1941 at a youngish-looking 
50, he was selected as president of Wabash. 

The sponsored scholarship program con- 
ceived by this businessman-turned-educa- 
tor is still too new for true appraisal. Many 
objective educators view it favorably and 
say it will succeed if Dr. Sparks heeds the 
points of warning which his faculty raised 
in the beginning. But Sparks has never 
been known to lack vigilance. 

He is entirely convinced that the pro- 
gram will result in a closer and mutually 
more productive association between indus- 
try and his college. And the idea which 
he seeded down in Indiana should, he 
thinks, take flower across the land. 


Know Your Customers—«ai $1 to $5 Each 


THE Bureau of the Census offers a growing service to businessmen who want to know more 


about their customers. 


It is a “name-matching study” which will answer questions on family 


income, car, radio or home ownership and size of family. Any marketer with a list of the names 
and addresses of his customers can buy the service. 

The Bureau simply matches a businessman’s list against the information those persons gave 
the Census interrogator. Census will also compare the persons on the list with other groups in 


the same area. 


The Bureau did its first matching study just before the war for Curtis Publishing Co. Today, 
most matching studies are for businesses with farm customers, since the latest data is from the 


1945 Census of Agriculture. 


These Census reports provide information only on the group, not on the individual by name. 
The process costs anywhere from $1 to $5 per matched name. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A SHOPPING CENTER 


This top specialist in retail buildings is wary of overexpansion now 





—_—_———_— 


NE morning 11 years ago it occurred 

to Richard H. Guelich Jr., a Buffalo 
real estate man—as it had occurred to a 
couple of million other people—that the 
automobile was here to stay. If so, oppor- 
tunity wasn’t merely knocking, but beating 
down his door. 

Guelich saw that the automobile was 
violently changing shopping habits. ‘There 
were. hints of this change 
already, but the process 
was just starting. People 
were becoming less and 
less dependent on public 
transportation and on the 
stores where this transpor- 
tation took them. 

With customers more 
mobile, merchants would 
have more flexibility in lo- 
cating stores, and would 
tend to get out of central- 
ized high-rent districts. New 
locations would be tied into 
parking space. 

To Guelich, all these facts 
added up to a coming up- 
heaval in the traditional 
uses of real estate for mer- 
chandising purposes. He 
began to see a future full of 
suburban shopping centers 
catering to customers who 
shopped by automobile. 

It has turned out that 
Guelich and other shopping 
center pioneers saw things 
right. There are so many 
“park-and-shops” today that 
nobody has an accurate 
count of them—possibly be- 
cause they can’t be accurate- 
ly defined and because they 
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range from the single supermarket plus one 
subordinate store up to the multi-million- 
dollar shopping metropolis. 

Guelich has participated in the develop- 
ment of six centers, each ranging in cost 
from $100,000 to $500,000 and covering 
from one or two to 11 acres. On the draw- 
ing boards are three much more ambitious 
centers which will cost a total of almost 
five million dollars. 

Guelich was not the first 
shopping center developer. 
J. C. Nichols, a city plan- 
ner, had a big center going 
near Kansas City in 1929. 
Other real estate and archi- 
tectural planners had been 
thinking of shopping cen- 
ters, too. But Guelich is 
recognized as an expert who 
has given the trend a big 
push. He got to be an ex- 
pert through a combination 
of inspiration, knowledge of 
real estate, and watching 
trends. 

By the mid-30’s, when 
Guelich started to look into 
possibilities of shopping 
centers, enterprising mer- 
chandisers were thinking in 
the same direction. Sears, 
Roebuck was buying sub- 
urban acreage for new stores 
with integrated parking lots. 
A & P was building self- 
service supermarkets in the 
suburbs and providing park- 
ing space. From these ex- 
amples Guelich developed 
his own theories one step 
further. 


Since the auto-driving 
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customer naturally preferred to do all his 
shopping in one stop, other smaller mer- 
chants obviously would profit by proximity 
to the big stores attracting big trade. So 
the idea of the diversified shopping center 
built around one big store looked like a 
natural. 

Guelich accumulated a little capital, 
borrowed about ten times more, and pro- 
moted a $100,000 shopping center with a 
supermarket core, in Rochester, N.Y. In 
the next three years he started three more; 
in Kenmore, N.Y., suburban Buffalo, and 
Elmira, N.Y. All paid off. 

Having proved his theories, Guelich was 
ready, in 1940, to expand his operation. 
Then only 35, he already had gained almost 
a lifetime’s experience in the realty busi- 
ness. He got the rudiments from his father 
in Palestine, ‘Tex., picked up more of the 
theory at the University of ‘Texas, from 
which he was graduated in 1926, and then 
really learned lease values while working 
as a land man for Montgomery Ward— 
“worth a 100 years of education.” 

Guelich pooled talents with William A. 
Boebel, an A & P merchandising specialist, 
and the new firm of Guelich and Boebel, 
Inc., promoted two more big centers in 
suburban Buffalo. They cost a total of 
$800,000. The three on the drawing 
boards are in Buffalo, Tonawanda, N.Y., 
and Arlington County, Va.—the latter to 
be one of the biggest in America. 

Guelich has been so successful that his 
methods merit study. Actually, these meth- 
ods are fairly obvious, being little more 
than an extension of common sense plus 
a knowledge of leasing and mass retailing. 

The first step in developing a center is, 
of course, to pick the site. The big con- 
sideration is convenience for the motorist 
shopper. Convenience involves both 
geography and population. ‘The cen- 
ter should be easily accessible from 
good main thoroughfares, preferably 
at or near the intersection of two 
main arteries serving a growing sub- 
urban area. 

There are fancy scientific ways of 
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determining the correctness of the site, the 
“growing” character of a suburb, and the 
income of the residents, but Guelich 
usually minimizes them. He dreads cum- 
bersome operations and large office staffs. 
In fact, Guelich and Boebel operate with 
one secretary, no other office help. Com- 
mon sense and a few census figures are good 
enough guides to a proper location. One of 
the best ways of pegging a good site, 
Guelich says, is to look at the area from an 
airplane, from which “I can see where the 
people really are.” 

Guelich emphasizes that no site is any 
good unless it’s level. Rolling sites hike 
building costs and complicate layouts. 

Having determined the site, Guelich goes 
to work on the layout. ‘The first considera- 
tion for him is ample, convenient parking 
space, with as much of it as possible in 
front of the stores. A usual rule of thumb 
is to provide space for 125 cars for each 
million dollars of estimated annual volume, 
excluding theater parking. If the center 
has a theater, there should be one addi- 
tional parking space for every three seats, 
arranged to cause minimum conflict be- 
tween theater patrons and shoppers. 

Inadequate parking space, says Guelich, 
is worse than no parking space. Inadequate 
parking in a shopping center sort of holds 
out a promise to the motorist, but the 
promise isn’t fulfilled. Nothing alienates 
shoppers so much. One expert has esti- 
mated that four out of five centers have 
completely inadequate space. 

The next thing to keep in mind about 
parking layouts is to make them simple. 
Remember, says Guelich, that the cus- 
tomer shouldn’t have to be a celestial navi- 
gator to find his way in and out. 

Moreover, Guelich is convinced that 
women, who do most of the market- 
ing, are miserable drivers, particu- 
larly when shopping. ‘They are pre- 
occupied or in a hurry. This is an 
additional reason for keeping traffic 
channels and parking areas large and 
simple. Guelich sticks to his guns on 
this point irrespective of what statis- 
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tics may show on the competence of 
women drivers. 

Parking spaces should be placed at easy 
angles to their approaches: about 58 de- 
grees is best. Each car should have a space 
10 feet wide. ‘Trafic lanes should be at 
least 58 feet wide, inside measurement. If 
there is right angle parking, lanes should 
be 60 feet wide. In climates where there is 
little chance for snow, these dimensions 
may be reduced two feet. 


HE parking area itself should be sur- 
faced with concrete or blacktop. It 
must be plenty tough. 

Layout of stores, like the arrangement of 
the parking areas, should be simple, devoid 
of labyrinthine patterns. The layout should 
be determined by the key store or stores. 
Guelich believes that the key to a small 
center is a supermarket which brings daily 
trade. ‘The core store in a large center is a 
department store type outlet—such as W. 
T. Grant or Kresge. ‘The biggest centers 
are best built around branches of “exclu- 
sive’ department stores. 

Guelich thinks that the stores should be 
grouped by products. Food stores should 
be clustered together, with bakery, candy 
store and delicatessen (if such stores are 
planned) grouped around the supermarket. 
Drugstores should be as close to these food 
outlets as possible. If the center boasts a 
department store type, supplementary spe- 
cialty shops such as shoe, apparel, and 
jewelry stores should huddle around it. 

Store structures should be plain and 
flexible, built so that inner partitions with- 
in each store can be easily rearranged. ‘This 
simplicity is desirable because commercial 
tenants, like residential tenants, like to 
exercise special tastes and constantly de- 
mand alterations. Good, bright lighting 
is amust. One-floor plans are best. Base- 
ments and second floors involve stairways, 
hamper flexibility, and subject the tenant 
to special fire and safety requirements. 

While an architect is working out the 
general area layout, Guelich is out lining 
up tenants. No bids on building are in- 
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vited until Guelich has signed leases with 
enough tenants to guarantee a yearly in- 
come large enough to meet yearly ex- 
penses. Lease agreements with the two 
or three largest tenants usually will cover 
amortization and interest on the mortgage 
loan, plus taxes and insurance. 

The leases are flat rate, plus a percentage 
of sales for the developer. This percentage 
ranges from 1 percent for supermarkets 
up to 15 percent for theaters, and 20 
percent for beauty shops. The lessee 
doesn’t begin to pay the extra percentage 
until his sales reach a stipulated minimum. 
The leases provide that the tenant pay for 
his own heat and internal maintenance, as 
well as a pro-rated share of outside cleaning 
and lighting expenses. 

Incidental expenses of development, 
such as land surveys and architectural and 
legal expenses, run about 6 percent of 
the total cost of development—say $gooo 
on a $150,000 development. But Guelich 
says these expenses can be kept down 
by farming out this incidental work 
rather than maintaining a staff to handle 
it. A good deal of help on area layouts 
and store structures can be obtained free 
from big operators like Grant and Kresge 
who maintain staffs of specialists and are 
anxious, in their own interest, to help. 

Guelich, a tall, active and friendly man, 
radiates sureness. He makes shopping cen- 
ter development sound easy and fool-proof. 
But it isn’t. Guelich concedes that the 
developer must have an infinite—and rare 
—capacity to resist temptation. The great 

mptation is to build extra stores when the 
center begins to boom, and sacrifice park- 
ing space to do it. This is usually fatal. 

One more warning. Nobody, says 
Guelich, knows exactly what the war has 
done to consumer buying habits. On top 
of this, land values are up and building 
costs have doubled. He himself, as soon 
as he has finished the three projects already 
started, is going to think things over a 
while before jumping into new projects. 
Shopping centers are here to stay, of course, 
but not all of them—from now on. 
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THE BUSINESSMAN’S LUNCH 


This American institution outrages the dietitian, but it’s a pleasant hour 





time are people who eat 
fast, talk long, horrify the 
dietitian, delight the res- 
taurateur—and get their 
money's worth in tasty 
though not nourishing 
food, good company and 
pleasant surroundings. 

They prefer solid as 
against liquid diet, pala- 
table as against eye-catching dishes, his- 
torical as against modernistic “atmosphere,” 
male as against female company, sound- 
proof ceilings as against soft or loud music. 

They prefer fried or broiled meat courses 
as against salads and vegetable platters, 
lounge seats in booths as against chairs and 
tables, reading visibility instead of seductive 
lighting, and tried and true eating places 
and waiters as against adventuring for 
something better. 

In summary, the lunching businessman 
wants service with speed, silence, bounty 
and comfort above flourish, embellish- 
ment, daintiness, balanced diets, sex appeal 
and the thrill of discovery. 

In order of preference, and according to 
their means, businessmen eat in these 
places: men’s clubs, downtown restaurants, 
hotel grill rooms, tavern bars, tea rooms, 
cafeterias, hamburger joints and drug store 
counters. For their midday meals they pay 
approximately these prices: 

One to two dollars in private clubs, 75 
cents to $1.25 in restaurants and hotels, 
so to 75 cents in taverns and tea rooms, 
40 to 50 cents in cafeterias, and as low as 
15 to 25 cents in the stool-and-counter 
places. 

Time spent over luncheon runs in direct 
relation to the order of preference and 
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cost. Tables at clubs rarely change guests 
under 75 minutes, while swivel seats at the 
hamburger joints are available in 10-to-15- 
minute shifts. 

The importance of eating place loca- 
tions also follows the preferential curve. 
Meal-serving drug stores (where most 
clients are shoppers, shop girls, stenogra- 
phers and transients) are way down on 
the businessman’s list. Nearness of drug 
stores to office buildings makes little dif- 
ference. A nearby hamburger joint, how- 
ever, will attract such low-income mer- 
chants as newsstand, cigar store and park- 
ing lot proprietors. 

Cafeterias, tea rooms and taverns draw 
a majority of their lunchers from within 
a few blocks, but men will walk longer 
distances to eat at a favorite hotel or res- 
taurant. Proximity makes still less differ- 
ence to club-members who habitually ride 
to lunch in taxis and tramp back to shake 
down their meals. 

The businessman probably eats half of 
the 65 million meals daily devoured 
away from home, but he seldom sees the 
man who selects and prepares the food. 
Some chefs have had vocational training 
but most come up from dishwasher. 

Although there are 7800 dietitians reg- 
istered with the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, fewer than two percent of them 
work for commercial eating houses—and 
these mostly as buyers and dressers-up of 
food displays. 

Some years ago a chain of restaurants 
became dietetics-conscious and tried to 
“sell health” by limiting the menus to 
beneficial diets. Sales took a dive and the 
company returned to “selling service.” 
Now restaurateurs never think of rationing 
calories and vitamins. ‘The invariable 
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slogan is: “Give ’em what they want.” 

Dietitians deplore this sort of appease- 
ment. ‘They contend that men can be 
made to enjoy healthful diets and, as an 
example, they point to the menus of doc- 
tors’ and interns’ dining rooms in the larger 
hospitals. The medics get what’s good for 
them and like it. 

Compare a 50-cent doctors’ dining room 
luncheon with a 6o0-cent (to allow for 
profit) restaurant meal in the same city. 
The doctors get: chicken noodle soup, 
spaghetti with meat sauce, asparagus tips, 
tomato and cucumber salad, tangarine, 
cookies, bread and butter and milk. The 
businessman gets: baked chicken with 
noodles au gratin, cranberry sauce, bread 
and butter. 

Leafy vegetables, raw fruit and milk (the 
grated cheese isn’t enough) are missing 
from the restaurant meal. By ordering a 
la carte at this restaurant the businessman 
could duplicate the hospital fare (in kind 
but not in cuantity) for $1.60. But this 
would require of him (a) knowledge of 
nutrition, (b) an active desire to seek the 
benefits therefrom, and (c) willingness and 
ability to pay a la carte prices. Few busi- 
nessmen seem to have all these attributes 
in simultaneous working order. 

Yet most businessmen are neither igno- 
rant nor indifferent concerning the rules 
of healthy eating. Given a chance—-as at 
cafeterias—they do very well. An enter- 
prising dietitian recently sat at the end of 
a cafeteria counter and verified this from 
the trays that went by. She also noticed 
that men were less likely to overeat when 
hand-picking their food and that diet- 
mindedness in the business area was more 
advanced than in commercial and shopping 
vicinities. 

But comparatively few businessmen like 
to eat at cafeterias, which rate third from 
last on their preferential list. ‘This is be- 
cause food is only one of the several things 
a man seeks at lunch hour. For rest, ease, 
companionship and relaxation he goes else- 
where. 

Restaurant managers find businessmen 


Women are more weight-conscious, penny- 
wise, finicky, faddish and they have to be 
“sold” through eye-appeal. Children re- 
quire highchairs, cushions, bibs and oral 
reading of the bills of fare. Professional 
men are apt to have occupational idiosyn- 
crasies. Doctors are fussy. Athletes are 
ravenous on free items such as_ bread, 
crackers, butter, and are light tippers. 
Actors eat at odd hours, newspapermen 
smoke incessantly and linger over extra 
cups of coffee, celebrities add tone but 
slow up the service. 

Men from the offices are the restaur- 
ateur’s favorites. ‘They are regular as to 
time and place. They seldom ask for spe- 
cial privilege (such as substitutions on the 
menu), they almost never monopolize a 
table past a predictable number of minutes, 
they are more apt to praise than complain, 
they are steady though not lavish tippers 
and they are affable without being familiar 
with employes. 


‘A MERICAN businessmen eat lunch in 

five minutes and talk for forty,” says 
a Swiss-born hotel dining room manager. 
“But they like to talk after their meal—not 
before it. Keep them waiting for their food 
or their check and they get the fidgets, 
even though they aren’t in a hurry to leave. 
So long as they get their money’s worth, 
they don’t mind paying. But a sure way 
to lose old reliables is to creep up the 
prices. Raise a $1.15 platter to $1.25 with- 
out good reason and you'll have empty 
tables in a few days. Businessmen don’t 


the easiest to please of all customers. 
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grumble much; they just stay away.” 

Unless they are entertaining or celebrat- 
ing, businessmen seldom order cocktails 
though many drink beer with their meals. 
In the middle and low priority establish- 
ments, lunchtime food does not vary much 
throughout the U.S. But this generaliza- 
tion does not hold true in the more expen- 
sive restaurants and clubs where indigenous 
dishes are always in demand. 

Thus businessmen with ample time and 
money will order terrapin and crab cakes 
in Baltimore, oysters Rockefeller and 
prawns in New Orleans, Lake Erie white 
fish in Detroit, Puget Sound clam chowder 
in Seattle, fried rabbit in Los Angeles. In 
downtown New York they will patronize 
establishments which specialize in Indian 
curries, crepes suzettes, baked ham and 
choice beef. 

As regular customers, which most of 
them are, businessmen of modest means 
are a greater asset than their spendings 
show. Eaters of the 50-75 cent “specials” 
are the 10-15 cent tippers who keep the 
service staffs intact for the big spenders. 

Dining room managers also profit by 
the businessman’s feeling about physical 
embellishments. New wallpaper, interior 
decorations, cut flowers and fancy table 
linen are pretty well lost on men at noon- 
time. ‘They like and never tire of old 
paneling, signed photographs, murals de- 
picting sailing ships, covered wagons, anti- 


quated steam engines, sporting scenes, and 
historical tableaux like the surrender of 
Cornwallis or the signing of the Magna 
Carta. 

Even the most opulent downtown club 
would not tolerate an orchestra at lunch- 
time, but some managers have experi- 
mented with piped-in music. The evi- 
dence seems to be against this. One of 
the easiest things to assess club-members 
for is sound-proofing insulation, and even 
at hamburg joints “nickle-in-the-slot” rec- 
ords are seldom played during the middle 
of the day, managers say. _ 

Music appears to belong in the category 
with cute cigaret girls and the general at- 
mosphere of allure. Men like all this after 
sunset, but at lunchtime—no! Hotels 
sometimes use their slinky, semi-dark 
nightclub rooms for midday meals. A 
headwaiter says: 

“Listen—when a businessman has lunch 
in there, it’s because he’s with his secre- 
tary.” 

Displeased as they are with downtown 
luncheon menus, dietitians freely endorse 
other aspects of this away-from-home meal. 
Ulcers, it seems, are developed at hurry-up 
breakfasts and at family quarrels over the 
dinner table. Businessmen may eat fool- 
ishly at noontime, but they do eat in 
chosen company, at chosen times and 
places and with no train to catch. This is 
all to the good, experts say. 


The Smaller They Come— 


Booms and Busts do things to all businesses, but small businesses go higher and _ fall 


harder than big businesses. 


The Department of Commerce has compiled statistics comparing the effects of dawdling 


1932 and booming 1941 on various-sized businesses. 


This is what the Department found: 


In 1932 corporations with assets under $50,000 showed a loss of about 7 percent; 
those with assets from $500,000 to one million dollars, a loss of about 3 percent; those 
in the fifty-million-dollars-and-up bracket, a net profit of .7 percent. 


In 1941, the situation was turned around. 


For corporations under $50,000, net profit 


plus officers’ compensation was a whopping 46 percent; in the one-half to one-million-dollar 
class, profit was about 20 percent; for the great big firms of fifty million dollars and up net 


profit was about 10 percent. 
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TRAFFIC DOCTOR 


The one-way street is often pre- 
scribed. Merchants don’t like it 
at first. They contend that it 





ALF of our large cities and most 

medium and small ones let their 
trafic problems go the haphazard way 
of kites in the wind. City councils and 
police, often pressured by merchants and 
neighborhood groups, make trafic rules 
without expert advice and often without 
common sense. ‘The results are financial 
loss, congestion, confusion, horn-blowing 
bedlams and unnecessary death. 

It is a national ailment with a specific 
remedy. ‘There are some 300 traffic doc- 
tors trained to correct these conditions. 
They have proved that sensible applica- 
tion of legal and physical controls can 
double or triple a street’s traffic capacity 
and sharply reduce accidents. 

Their remedies vary from carefully 
chosen one-way streets to complex, human 
brain-like gadgets which can count all traf- 
fic approaching a six-way intersection, do 
split-second computation, give extra green 
to the heaviest traffic flow and then switch 
timing the moment the traffic pattern 
changes. 

Such controls, admittedly, are not the 
ultimate solution. In larger cities two 
drastic steps must be taken to remove the 
creeping congestion: (1) the use of the 
expressway over or under all intersections; 
and (2) a tremendous expansion in park- 
ing space, not regulations. 

These projects will be costly in time 
and money. But meanwhile the traffic 
engineers can do considerable good in the 
big cities. And the smaller ones which 
cannot afford multi-million-dollar express- 
ways should rely on the traffic doctor. 

The traffic doctor, called on a case like 
a medical doctor, will count traffic and 
turning movements, study motorist and 
pedestrian behavior at trouble points, make 
collision diagrams from accident reports 
and then work out solutions to speed traffic 
and cut accidents with a minimum of re- 
striction on motorists and pedestrians. 
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forces delivery trucks to circle 
the block to unload. And customers going 
around the block may stop to trade at 
another store. But one-way streets prop- 
erly placed invariably become popular with 
both merchants and motorists. 

Toledo merchants blocked establishment 
of a one-way street for 10 years. When it 
finally was established they wondered why 
they ever opposed it. Now they want more 
of them than the traffic engineer thinks 
advisable. Likewise, Pottstown, Pa., busi- 
nessmen rejected the idea. But they wit- 
nessed how such a program aided neigh- 
boring Reading; now Pottstown has one. 

Traffic, the experts like to say, is like a 
river; dam it unwisely at one point and it 
breaks out elsewhere. ‘Too many cities have 
too many trafic dams: unnecessary stop 
signs, badly-timed trafhc lights, routes that 
force all cars and trucks down Main Street, 
and curb-parking abuses. All impede safe, 
steady trafic flow. 


OME communities have learned this 
much about traffic: when some busi- 
ness association plugs for more traffic lights 
to benefit its own area only, it won't help 
the town’s business. But a studied plan by 
a trafic doctor does help everybody. 

Cities or towns of whatever financial con- 
dition can have trafhe doctor advice. In- 
formation on traffic engineers is available 
from the Institute of Trafic Engineers 
and the Bureau of Highway ‘Traffic, both 
at Yale University. In some states the 
traffic engineering staff will help cities. 

State and local governments can send 
their engineers to Yale’s postgraduate 
course in traffic engineering. Police off- 
cials may attend Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s ‘Trafic Police School. Beyond this 
approach, some small towns which can’t 
individually afford full-time traffic experts 
can pool their resources and hire one ex- 
pert for all. With these devices available, 
no town should lack trained help. 
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What's Ahead 


Tuese articles are ahead: 





How to Predict a Slump. There are always 
advance signs. Read what the signs are and you 
can make your own applications to your own busi- 
ness. A siump in one line doesn’t necessarily 
mean a slump in another. General forecasts often 
do not fit a particular line. Be your own judge, 
but be alert to the signs. ‘This article is a follow- 
up on the special report on the Economic Coun- 
cil, sent to you a short time ago. 


Montgomery Street, San Francisco. The Wall 
Street of the West. The biggest bank in 
the United States is now there. The West at 
last may provide its own basic capital, heretofore 
a privilege of the East. Montgomery Street also 
sells mining stock. 


Fritz Burns, Builder. He's a builder in Los 
Angeles. He mass-builds hundreds of houses and 
still rnakes them individual to suit the tastes of 
the occupants. Anyone can do likewise. 


Gimbel’s vs. Macy’s. This is the story of cut- 
throats—merchandisers in New York. They feud 
with prices the way rival editors once feuded with 
editorials. ‘They show competition at its dizziest. 
It is the sort of thing that may come in time to 
any city. 


Vacations. Where not to go, what not to do. 
Stay in these United States, stay close at home 
if possible. Reasons why. 


Business Doctors. ‘They call themselves man- 
agement consultants or engineers. ‘They persuade 
you to hire them to help reorganize your busi- 
ness. Many are good, but some are gyps. How 
to tell the difference. 


College Graduates. ‘The employment managers 
of many big corporations have fallen into the 
practice of saying, “only college graduates need 
apply.” This may have its advantages, fully set 
forth, but it also shows stupidity and snobbery. 


Wiggins of Hartsville. He helped in a small 





store. 
Then he managed the store. Then he managed 
a bank and made the bank a friendly institution 
by humanizing relations with customers. He got 
to be president of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Later he became Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, which he now is. 


What’s New in Cheese? Rubbery cheese is 
still the main product, but better cheese is com- 
ing—if enough people want it. Other industries 
can learn from cheese. 


Good and Bad Seed. You plant seed and it 
makes you a crop. But some seed dealers sell 
you shoddy seed that doesn’t grow, and perhaps 
they ought to be hanged. 


He married the niece of the storekeeper. 


Decentralized Industry. Chicago manufacturers 
have been moving to smaller towns. They gained 
some things and also they lost. You can profit 
by their experience. 


Old People. You too will be old, and you 
may become senile. Méillions of high grade folks 
are that way already. They are farmed out fur. 
tively in private old-folks homes in every city and 
town. They are mixed up—the merely senile with 
the outright insane. Better get a move on, lest 
a generation hence you be mixed up in such a 


doddering mess. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage. Coming, but slow. 
Some of the facts that make it complicated. 


Economic Forces. A deep heavy sober pon- 
derous article without any popular appeal what- 
soever. It suggests why we may have to change 
our basic thinking to fit the underlying facts of 
the times—not soothing. ‘The facts about the 
changing: times are never soothing. 


Our reporters, scurrying around the country: 
Hirsh is on the Pacific Coast. Moore is in Ken- 
tucky. Durrance is in New York. Alexander is 
in South Carolina. Hart is in New England. 
English is in Chicago. Ingraham is in Wisconsin. 
Next month others will be out from home base, 
scouting in other regions, looking into things for 
you. What do you want them to look into? 
Tell us. 











SHOP TALK FROM THE EDITOR 


(continued from inside front cover) 


books, and Jack Hunt who sells seafood. 

All this is a selective recital of the inconsequential physical and 
geographical facts that surround this Magazine. ‘The facts are without 
any particular significance, except that perhaps they show how inefficient 
arrangements are in pioneering days of an enterprise. 

The Magazine is now 18 months old, with 14 months spent in 
gestation, and four months spent in the open air of publication life. Call 
it four months old if you wish, but the prenatal is still the longest, still 
the worst. 

The Magazine has been crawling, but now is beginning to walk. 
It will walk better after a while. You saw it start, you will see it grow up. 

Keaders are proving a great help in editing. We started out with 
many non-standard ideas, one of which was that readers could be co- 
editors, could send in suggestions as to what they wanted. Other maga- 
zine editors, with more experience than we had, told us that this was an 
idie dream, that readers would not respond. Well, the readers are 
responding. Even with so few months on the record, it is now demon 
strated that readers can be enlisted as editorial aides in a publishing effort 
such as this. 

‘True, we've had some trouble. We've declined to carry articles on 
just anything that anyone wanted. Some suggestions have been too full 
of propaganda for this & that, and we haven't fallen for it, and so some 
cooperating readers got mad, but that was just a part of the day’s work. 

We've criticized some business practices. ‘That brought complaints 
from readers who thought we ought to boost anything that is labeled 
Business. Well, we didn’t think so. ‘There’s plenty in business that 
is not perfect and we shall continue to speak poorly of some things that 
others regard as sacred cow. 

(he policy of no advertising is working out fine. Not a line of 
advertising, either now or at any time. It saves bother. It lets 
us work only one side of the street—the readers’ side. 

Circulation is up above 30,000. ‘That’s not very big, but it’s enough, 
and it’s more than we expected at this stage. We never intend to have 
mass circulation, like many other magazines. Ours is a special held, and 
millions won’t care for it, but a hundred thousand will. Our ambition is 
moderate. Our ambition is to have a hundred thousand discerning 
readers. 

We have a good staff of editors and writers, considering how young 
we are, and how scarce good editors and writers are. ‘The war made them 
scarce. ‘The war curbed the production of carpenters, machinists and 
editors—the good craftsmen of all classes. 

You belong to this Magazine. We couldn't get along without you— 
your money, vour readership, your interest. We want you to wmte us 
what vou are thinking, what you suggest. You do this for us, and we 


can do a better job for you and the others. ‘hanks. 
N / ' 
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